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Prof. Benj. Irby, late Piofessor of Agricul- 
ture, Agi iivaniiad Mechanical College, Ral- 
eigh, has become a regular contributor to this 
department. All questions relating to the farm, 
= a or orchard will be answered by Prof. 
rby. 


THE CAMPBELL METHOD OF 
SOIL CULTURE. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
““What is it?” a great many willask. 
Yes, Isay, great many farmers know 
nothing about the campbell method of 
farming, and yet it has beendn opera- 
tion in the Northwest for the past two 
years and the papers have had much 
discus3ion on the eubj‘ct. In my 
travels through ten States this last 
winter not onethird of the farmers 
that I met had ever heard of this sys 
tem of farming, 80 I will give the reac- 
ers of this paper an outline of its work- 
in 








g. 

In the first place, deep plowing is 
necessary, about eight inches at least, 
and is followed as close as practicable 
with the Campbell Subsurface Packer, 
a special tool which packs the bottom 
half the furrow and leaves the top 
loose and in good condition to receive 
the seed. Itis drilled with a epecial 
drill, the rows being twenty inches 
apart, the drill seeding six rows ata 
time, using wheat at the rate of about 
twenty pounds per acre and oats about 
one half bushel. 

Then comes the cultivating which is 
done with the same machine that we 
drill it with, removing the seeder box 
and the runners and putting on culti- 
vator teeth in their place and cultivat- 
ing six rows at a time, the same ones 
that were seeded. I have no trouble 
in cultivating thirty acres a day with 
one machine and two horses. This 
cultivating must begin as soon as one 
can follow the rows nicaly and continue 
until the grain is in bloom, and should 
be done at least once a week. Although 
there can be no stated rule to go by in 
this respect the idea is to keep the top 
two inches loose and dry, thus forming 
a dust mulch, and the drier and hotter 
the weather the more one has to culti- 
vate, and also after a rain as soon as 
the ground will work up fine. 

I had in sixty acres last year under 
this method with very satisfactory re 
sulte, although it was all sowed from 
three to five weeks later than my grain 
put in the old way. I had ten acres of 
oats that went about twice as many 
bushels per acre as they did under the 
ordinary method. My wheat made 
about the same average asit did the 
old way. Butif wecan get as many 
bushels per acre as by the old way, we 
are ahead, as the saving in seed this 
spring will pay for the extra cultivat- 
ing, and our ground is left in the best 
condition possible. I am disking up a 
lot of ground wherelI practicad the 
Campbell method last year and put it 
in with a press drill, and I believe it 
will equalcorn ground or summer fal- 
low. 

Now, fellow-farmers of the semi-arid 
belt, look into this matter and see what 
there isin it. Try it onaemall scale 
without special machinery and be con- 
vinced. The biggest argument I have 
met against it is that itis too much 
work. Now I will say to all who look 
at it from this standpoint that they 
had better quit farming if they are 
afraid of work, and move into the 
crowded cities and jin the thousands 
of poorly-paid laborers and idlemen. 


8. D. Greaa 
Stark Oo., N. Dakota. 
—_——» 


os 
SHARP TOOLS. 


Above all things a farmer should 
keep his tools, from harvester, sickle 
and plowshare to scythe and hoe, 
sharp and bright. No man can do 
good and effective work with a dull 
tool, and every farmer should be 
ashamed to have a rusty one about his 
place. There are sickle grinders on 
the market that will make a sickle as 
sharp as a razor in a few minutes, 
while they are so nearly automatic 
that about allone has to do is to set 
the sickle in a frame and turn a handle. 
A light team will draw:a mower fitted 
with a sharp sickle through the heav- 
iest kind of grass with oase, while it 
would almost kill a heavy team to 
draw a dull sickle through it, says 
Farm and Fireside. 

Some farmers have the blacksmith 
draw the edge of the plowshare out 
very thin and then touch it up a little 
every morning and noon with a heavy 
fite, while others keep an anvil and 
beat them out every morning. This 


latter operation requires some skill and | 





good eyes, as well asa second person 
tohold the plow. 

Ifa man has no handy power to turn 
the grindstone it should be set in a 
frame with a seat and two treadles so 
that one man can run it with ease and 
grind any tool rapidly. I notice that 
forty-five to fifty pound stones fitted 
with seat and treadles are sold for 
$270. A mancanturnastone ao fitted 
much steadier and easier than a tired, 
small boy can, and when he bears ona 
little too heavily he knows it. 

For sharpening hoes, spades, shovels, 
etc., a good file is best. When I buy 
@ new spade or shovel I have the black- 
smith draw the edge out thin, so that 
it can be easily kept sharp with a little 
filing occasionally. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
WORK. 





The New York legislature seems to 
be much more liberal than that of any 
other State in its provisions for spread- 
ing a knowledge of the agricultural 
sciences among the masses of its peo- 
ple. Not satisfied with one expsriment 
station, they provided for another, and 
each of these stations is supplied with 
&@ most liberal number of trained 
specialists. While Pennsyivania sta 
tion has but twelve staff specialists, 
Minnesota station twelve and Texas 
station but eleven, the station at Ithaca, 
N. Y., has thirty and that Goneva, N. 
Y., nineteen, a total of forty nine for 
the State. 

But the New York legislature went 
even beyone this. Some four years 
ago, in what was known as the Nixon 
bill, it made an appropriation of ¢8 000 
to extend the teaching of the State 
Agricultural College to the masses by 
short schools of one week, to be held in 
thickly: populated communities. This 
appropriation has been increased from 
year to year till itis now more than 
four times as large as at first, and the 
scope of the extension work has been 
expanded to include instruciing the 
public echool teachers how to teach the 
elements of agricultural science in the 
free schools, the carrying on of a cor- 
respondence school of agriculture for 
adult farmers at their homes, the or- 
ganization and direction of agricul- 
tural ieading circles among farmers, 
the courses to be mapped out by the 
station professore and much of the 
matter to be furnished by them, and 
co-operative experiments to be carried 
on by farmers throughout the State 
under the direction of the Station staff. 

Bulletin 146 of Ithaca Station reports 
what has been accomplished during 
the past year under this Nixon bill, 
and the results are certainly most 
gratifying and encouraging. 

With the view of carrying the uni- 
versity extension work in agriculture 
to the farmers, early in the spring a 
circular was prepared describing some 
simple tillage experiments with pota 
toes, corn or sugar beets. Such de- 
cided results have been secured at the 
station grounds by frequent and long 
continued tillage of the potato, that it 
was desired to learn if similar results 
might be secured by the farmers of the 
State, and with other crops as well as 
with potatoes. Oorrespondence was 
solicited with farmers who were willing 
to undertake experiments in co-opera 
tion with thestation. Thadepartment 
of agriculture at Washington supplied 
us with a quantity of sugar beet seed 
which was sent to farmers asking for 
it so long as the supply lasted. 

The interest of the farmer seems to 
center in the tuzar beets, very few un- 
dertaking tillage experiments with any 
other crop. Nor were many of them 
so much interested in the effect of dif 
ferent methods of cultivation upon the 
crop as they were to discover if, under 
the system of cultivation most common 
in the vicinity or most convenient to 
them during the season, their soils 
would produce a large yield of beets of 
sufficient richness to be profitably 
manufactured into sugar. There was, 
therefore, very little uniformity of 
methods in preparing the soil or culti- 
vating the crop, and few attempted the 
comparison of different methods on the 
same field. 

During August, members of the sta- 
tion staff visited a large number of 
these experimental plats to note the 
conditions existing and advise the 
farmers in regard to theircare. Again, 
in October, representatives of, the sta 
tion helped to harvest parte of many 
of them. 

It was decided at the first meeting 
of the faculty of agriculture to em- 
phasize the educational work, since 
the Federal Experiment Station, a de- 
partment of the college of agriculture, | 


was able to carry on many investiga- 
tions, especially those which of neces- 
sity must extend through considerable 
periods of time, and which require 
ample and permanent laboratories, 
equipment and investigators, while 
moat of the work contemplated under 
chapter 128 could best be carried on 
away from the college. 

The problem of how to successfully 
introduce into the echools of the State 
a study of the fundamental principles 
which govern the soil, the plant and 
the animal, or the study of agriculture, 
has been considered most carefully by 
many distinguished educators. This 
subject was long and carefully consid. 
ered by the faculty of agriculture be- 
fore entering upon the work. The 
Isaflets on nature study which were 
already issued had been eo kindly re- 
ceived and so fuily appreciated that it 
was decided to issue others and to em- 
ploy trained teachers, to visit the 
schools and to attend teachers’ insti 
tutes for the purpose of explaining 
how the eubjact matter of the leaflets, 
as well as other similar subjects, might 
be used as texts by the teacher, while 
the illustrations could not help but be 
useful to the teachers of classes in 
drawing. It was hoped, too, that after 
the teacher had given instruction on 
some sulj°-ct intimately connected 
with natural objects which attract the 
attention of the pupil, the object hav. 
ing been used for a drawing in the 
clags room, the description of such ob- 
ject would forma mostinteresating sub- 
joct for compositions, which are now 
required in most departments of the 
public schools. By correlating with 
composition and drawing work the ob- 


jection of an added study was re- 
moved. 


It is believed that a study of the 
more common and familiar objects of 
nature leads directly to a better un- 
derstanding of those laws and phenom. 
ena which are the very foundation of 
improved agriculture. Inthe hands of 
the skillful teacher the leaflets may be 
used to impart valuable lessons in 
natural history and in the conserva- 
tion of energy as applied to rural 
affairs, and may in some cages serve to 
interest teacher and pupil in the econ- 
omics of agriculture. Briefly stated, 
it is hoped that such instruction will 
lead logically and naturally to a great- 
er love for rural effairs and a more 
rational understanding of them by 
young and old. 

Kight leafiets have been published 
and distributed free, and so great has 
been the demand for them that it was 
necessary to print a second edition of 
all of them, while some have run 
through five and six editiors, and the 
demand is now beyond the faciliiies of 
the college to supply. 

More than 700 lectures have been de- 
livered throughout the State by spe 
cialists; 30,010 common school teach- 
ers are enrolled and receiving ard 
using the leaflets, and many have at 
tended the lectures -explaining the 
methods of presenting nature study 
work intheschocls. Sixteen thousand 
school children have received those 
leafists which are especially adapted 
to their needs. Two thousard five hun- 
dred young farmers are enrolled in the 
agricultural reading course. These 
are assisted from time to time by means 
of printed circulars which give direc- 
tions and assistance to the farmer in 
carrying on his studies at home. From 
time to time question papers are sent 
out for the purpose of giving oppor- 
tunity to the farmer to make known 
his needs, that they may be more fully 
understood and met. 

It is believed that the benefite ds 
rived from carrying the experimental 
work bsyond the limits of the station 
grounds are very great. First, the 
data obtained are valuable. In some 
cases they are much more valuable 
than could possibly be obtained from 
experiments conducted at the station. 
In corroboration of this statement, 
reference is made to the bulletin on 
sugar beets. Second, the station is 
brought into closer touch with the 
farmers. Meeting them on their own 
farms, the station workers become bet- 
ter acquainted with their peculiar sur- 
roundings and neede, and can offer 
more appropriate assistance than they 
otherwise could do. On the other hand, 
the farmers learn better how the sta- 
tion can help them and how to avail 
themselves of that help. Third, the 
experiments serve as an object lesson 
to the farmers. As such they impress 
themselves upon a large class of farm- 
ers that would give little heed toa 
printed description of experiments con- 
ducted at the station. Fourth, the ex- 





periments have a high educational 


value for the farmers performing them. 
Perhap2, at the present time, this is 
the most important consideration. 
There are many qucstions affected by 
soil and climate that must be decided 
for each locality individually, and the 
greatest hindrance’ is the want of 
trained experimenters to take up the 
work. It is hoped and believed that 
we shall find in various localities in 
the State intelligent and public spirited 
farmers who, for the benefits to be de- 
rived by themselves and their fellows, 
will be -willing to co operate with the 
station in this work. 

Obeervations in the dairy districts 
led to the conclusion that this branch 
of agriculture needed assistance. The 
theory of making butter ard cheese is 
fairly well understood but the art, in 
mapy cases, was found to be lament- 
ably wanting. To bridge over this 
gap between science and art, two ex- 
pert dairymen were employed during 
the summer, men who not only knew 
much of the science but of the art of 
dairy husbandry as well. These men 
went from factory to factory, called a 
few dairymen together and gave valu: 
able instruction by first teaching the 
leading principles and then by prac- 
ticaliy applying them. Incidentally 
these instructions did much good by 
calling attention to untidy surround- 
ings and irrational methods of treating 
cattle, 

There has been a demand for infor- 
mation on many subj:cts, but espe- 
cially on the subject of sugar beet and 
potato culture. This demand has been 
met so far as possible by sending 
from time members of the straff who 
are espacially qualified to give the in- 
formation desired. This branch of 
educational work has been most satis- 
factory, the meeting being well at 
tended and the interest high as usual. 

A valuable feature of many of the 
meetings was the demonstration of 
how certain scientific teste relative to 
soil might be made by the farmers. In 
this connection the test for acid in soils 
by. the use of litmus paper may be 
mentioned. Results from this work 
ehow that our sour soils are quite prev: 
alent, and promise a good field for in- 
vestigation. 

Last year an attempt was made to 
establish a farmers’ home reading 
course, but it was not fully organized 
because of press of work in other direc- 
tions, At the present time 3,000 young 
farmers are registered with us, and a 
circular containing sixteen pages, en- 
titled ‘‘Farmere’ Reading Leseon, Tex- 
ture of Soil and Conservation of Moist. 
ure,” has been issued with the view of 
giving help, direction and definitenees 
to the work. Accompanying this cir- 
cular is another one of eight pages 
which contains twenty-seven ques- 
tions, the aim being to draw out the 
reader and awaken interest. It is be 
lieved that the young farmer already 
possesses much valuable information 
which, if drawn out and supplemented, 
would be mutually interesting and 
valuable, 

It is our plan to arrange a course of 
topics having a logical connection and 
divided into stages of advancement. 
The study of these topics can be car- 
ried on at the farmer’s home with a 
review by correspondence, after the 
Chautauqua reading course plan. If 
neighbors can form a circle for dis 
cussing the sul j:cts under considera 
tion, interest and benefit will be very 
much enhanced. 

This seems to be true popular educa- 
and it seems to be truly popular. Who 
can measure the benefits, individual 
and public, sure to flow from it? 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 


This is a sutj*ct which cannot be 
too often brought to the attention of 
farmers everywhere, because it is the 
most rational as well as the most profit- 
rble system that has ever been devised. 
To raice corn alone or wheat alone 
or cotton alone is not the part of wis- 
dom, says Farmers’ Voice. Thousands 
of acres of Kentucky land is barren 
because it has been devoted to tobacco 
exclusively and multiplied thousands 
are barren in other States because cot 
ton, wheat or corn has been grown 
year after year, until the plant food 
for the particular favorite crop is ex 
hausted. 

There is hardly a place in the United 
States where the farmer is confined to 
a single crop as his main dependence. 
He can rotate corn, oate and grass or 
clover; corn, wheat and clover, or corn, 
oate, wheat and clover in the corn belt, 
cotton and almost any other crop or 
series of crops in most of the cotton 





, belt and even the great wheat fields of 


the Northwest may be given over toa 
rotation of at least three years’ dura- 
tion to the bene fit of the land. 

When one crop fails from stress of 
weather another is usually the better 
for it. This year the corn prospect is 
very bad, while in the same sections, 
wheat, oats and meadows are looking 
better than usual, and the man who 
has diversified crops is able to face the 
situation with calmness. 

Our Southern brother who devotes 
his whole time to cotton and buys 
everything he needs in the way of food, 
might prcfitably devote a few acres to 
growing food supplies with great profit, 
and if to these he would add live stock 
he would find a profitable market for 
his stock and secure the best fertilizer 
for his cotton at the same timo. 

The old saying about keeping ail the 
eggs in one basket still holds good. 


>> 


THE UNIFORM BALE, 





Its Projectors Claim That it Will Save 
Mocey for the Farmers. 

Col. E. 8. Peters, of Calvert, Texas, 
President of the Cotton Growers’ Pro- 
tective Association of that State, 
stopped over in our city yesterday on 
his way home from Atlanta, where he 
had been attending a meeting of the 
ginners, compressmen and planters in 
the interest of a standard uniform 
equare bale of cotton of the size adopted 
and recommended by the Maritime 
Associations and Cotton Exchanges of 
Galveston and New Orleans, the Gin- 
ners’ Association, the Interior Cotton 
Buyers’ Association and the Interior 
Compress Association of Texas. An 
Advertiser reporter finding him in the 
city looked him up and interviewed 
him on the general situation of Texas, 
and incidentally on the advantages to 
be derived from getting the cotton 
planters closely allied, looking to a 
general improvement for their better- 
ment. It seems that under the aus 
pices of this association in Texas there 
has been arranged a great diversity of 
the crops. The farmers have been 
drawn closer together for their mutual 
benefit, and a great reform in the bal- 
ing of cotton has resulted, and the bar- 
rier heretofore existing between the 
planters and the merchantile interests 
have been broken down and they are 
now working in unison and harmony 
to secure a diversity of crops and the 
improvement of American cotton bal- 
ing to the standard size, 24x54 inches. 
There are too many advantages to be 
derived from the adoption of this size 
bale to be covered in a short interview. 
He said among other things that the 
adoption of this uniform bale will not 
only save the farmers a vast amount 
of money, but it will so improve the 
present system of baling cotton, that 
if atany future timea better system 
should be introduced the farmers 
would be in a position to fix the terms 
upon which they would use it. Atthe 
meeting in Atlanta Mr. A. F. Churchill, 
of Brunswick, Ga., a large steamship 
agent. said that if he could be given 
cotton pressed in this uniform box, 
24x54 inches, of an average density of 
forty pounds per cubic foot, which it 
has been demorstrated could be ob 
tained, he would be willing to make 
contracts for the delivery of cotton 
from Brunswick to all European points 
at a reduction in freight rates of 50 
per cent. He stated that the present 
rate from Brunswick to Liverpool and 
Bremen was 65 cents, and that for cot- 
ton baled by this standard he would 
be willing to make contracts at 32} 
cents per hundred pounds, thereby 
creating a saving to the farmers of the 
South of $1 674 per bale.—From Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, May 15, 1898. 

_——,—(/ 


os 
HOW TO STUDY THE NEEDS OF 
CROPS. . - 


A gentlemanin Pennsylvania writes: 
‘**Piease tell me the amount of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash removed 
from the soil by the crops of wheat, 
corn, oats and potatoes. Say amount 
from a given number of busheis.” 
Consulting the best authority at 
hand, and the results in our own sta 
tion, we give the following: A crop 
of wheat, yielding twenty bushels of 
grain per acre, will remove from the 
soil in the grain 25 pounds of nitrogen, 
12 5 pounds of phosphoric acid, seven 
pounds of potash and one pound of 
lime; while the straw will remove 10 
pounds of nitrogen, 7 5 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, twenty eight pounds of 
potash and seven pounds of lime. A 
crop of oats removes in the grain, in a 
crop of 50 bushels per acre, 35 pounds 
of nitrogen, 12 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 10 pounds of potash; and in 
the straw 15 pounds of nitrogen, 6 





poends of phosphoric acid and 35 
pounds of potash. Acrop of corn, of 
65 bushels per acre, removes frcm the 
land in grain and fodder, 75 pounds of 
nitrogen, 20 pourds of phosphoric acid 
and 60 pounds of potash. A crop of 
peas of 30 bushels will remove no ni- 
trogen from the soil, but will increase 
it, and remove 25 pounds cf phosphoric 
acid and 60 pounds of potash and 75 
pounds of lime. A crop of potatoes 
making 150 bushels per acre, will re- 
move from the soil 40 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 20 pounds of phosphoric ecid, 75 
pounds of potash and 25 pcurds of 
lime. 

These figures are suggestive, for 
they ehow the great relave importance, 
so far as the mineral plant foods are 
concggned, of the straw from the crops 
of sniali grain. They show, also, that 
the farmers are right in attaching 
special importance to nitrogen and 
phosphoric ecid for the production of 
wheat. 

But it might be said, why are these 
not of equal or greater importance 
with the corn crop, which removes so 
much more nitrogen from the soil? We 
must refisct that the corn crop is 
grown during our lopg and hot sum- 
mers while the nitrification is most ac- 
tive in the soil, and wheat draws upon 
stores of nitrogen accumulated there 
beforehand. The relative importance 
of the draft of corn on the mineral ele- 
ments of the soil, particularly potash, 
is far greater than the draft on the 
nitrogen, which is accumulating there. 
The phosphoric acid and potash are 
drawn from the store in the soil, and 
represent actual withdrawals that can- 
not be replaced except by the cultiva- 
tor himself. Hence in all artificial 
manuring for the corncrop, we find 
that the phosphoric acid and the pot- 
ash are the chief needs that should be 
provided for. The same may be said 
to a greater extent of the potato crop. 
While a larger percentage of nitrogen 
is demanded for the early potato crop 
grown in the South for Northern ship- 
ment, the crop in the North is grown 
duriag the same nitrifying season as 
the corn crop, and being commonly 
planted on sod land, has the advantage 
of the nitrifying decay of the sod. But 
the potato crop draws greedily on the 
accumulation of mineral matters in 
the soil, particularly the potash, and 
while the plant can geta part or all 
the nitrogen needed from the vege- 
table decay in the soil, the entire 
percentage of the mineral matters 
must be gotten from the store already 
in the land, and is an actual withdrawal 
of matters that cannot be replaced 
without cost. It will not do then to 
assume that in compounding a fertilizer 
mixture we should adopt the propor- 
tions of the three principal plant foods 
shown above, for if we do we will in 
many cases have too large a percent- 
oge of nitrogen, end hence increase too 
largely the cost of the fertilizar. 

The whole trend of modern farming 
is towards the economizing of fertiliz- 
ing matters that can be had without 
expenditure, and which costs when pur- 
chased more than others that must be 
replaced byman. And yet the makers 
of fertilizer uniformly go upon the sup- 
position that all the matters shown to 
exist in the crops should be placed in 
the fertilizer in nearly the proportion 
in which they occur in the crop, so far 
as the nitrogen is concerned. And 
thie, as we have said, is the very in- 
gredient which costa the farmer moat, 
and in which there is the greatest room 
for fraud. j 

When the fertilizer makers come to 
the mineral plant foods, the practice is 
too reverse, In almost allthe mix- 
tures advertised for potatoes we find 
that the percentage of phosphoric acid 
is far higher than that of potash, while 
in acrop like the potato, the amount 
of potash removed by rhe crop is more 
than three times that of the phosphoric 
acid. 

In fertilizors mixed for the corn crop, 
the discrepancy is etill greater, for 
while the corn crop removes exactly 
three times the amount of potash that 
it does of phosphoric acid, in most of 
these mixtures there will be more than 
double the percentage of phosphoric 
acid than potash. Hence arises the 
importance of home mixing of fertiliz- 
ers, if we want to get just the thing 
our crops need. While by proper 
farming and the use of legumes we can 

get all the nitrogen’ needed by the or- 

dinary farm crops, there is no way in 

which we can replace the waste of 

phosphoric acid and potash except by 

adding them artifically to the land. If 

a@ crop then removes 20 pounds per 
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To Correspondents : 


Write all communications, designed for pub- 
Geation, on one side of the paper only. 


t correspondents in every 
sounty in. th ho State We ——— ped of value, 
soon value, experiences 0: 


of 
’ briefly told. One solid, 
fee, pasa? fast, is worth a thousand theories. 


The editor is not responsible for the 
e@lews of correspondents. 
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“ Tam standing now just behind the 
curtain, and in full glow of the coming 
eunset. Behind me are the shadows on 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. WhenI mingle with its 
dark waters I want to cast one linger- 


éug look u Ss. “tar Ge pom “of 
ment is 0 people or the 5 
and by the peop ol, Polk, July 


§th, 1890. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 








The expression, ‘‘Rally ’round the 
flag, boys,” is getting popular. The 
“sweet summer girls” are beginning to 
wear shirt-waists representing the 
flag. 

Two weeks ago a newspaper, not a 
thousand miles from Raleigh, clipped 
an editorial from this paper, inserted 
the name of that paper in the article 
and used it for its leading editorial (?) 
We wish to thank that editor for thus 
honoring us. We are always well 
pleased with an editorial which other 
papers consider worth stealing. 


If true Populists control the next 
Legislature we will have lower freight 
and passenger rates. But don’t de- 
ceive yourself into believing that a 
Democratic legislatue will reduce rates. 
They studiously avoided, in their plat- 
form, saying whether or not they fa- 
vored the reduction. The Populists 
endorsed the action of Commissioner 
Pearson in voting for the reduction; 
the Democrats did not. He isa Dem 
ocrat, too, but not one the Southern 
Railway’e kind. This accounts for 
their treatment of him. 

The time for “laying by” crops is at 
thand and every farmer should now go 
to work to build up the Alliance. We 
hhave given reasons and every farmer 
knows reasons why this should be 
done. The thing to do is to tell your 
meighbors of these reasons. We have 
our preference as to political parties, 
butif farmers wish reforms they must 
organiz3 and stand firm so that every 
political party will respect their 
wishes. The Farmer’s Alliance was 
Organized for the purpose of educat- 
ang farmers to know their rights ‘‘and 
knowing, dare maintain them.” Let 
every Allianceman resolve that the 
membership of his Sub-Alliance shall 
be doubled within the next three 
months and the good effscts will soon 
be manifest. 

It was only five years ago that the 
Columbian Fair at Chicago brought 
about a special display of interna 
tional good-feeling between Spain and 
athe United States, and many people 
memember, and perhaps have preserved 
- gome of the devices, printed at that 
- time and circulated about the fair 
grounds, in which the Spanish and 
American fiigs were lovingly en. 










































































































































































ble to day, when by a Spanish war the 
» popular attention is probably diverted 
- from another great national exposition, 
mow in session, at Omaha, and second 
an size and importance only to the 
Mhicago Exposition of 1893. The Ex- 
position buildings at O maha, covering 
@ space of nearly two hundred acres, 
' are extremely beautiful and imposing, 
| and the quality and quantity of the 
) exhibits make the event one in which 
| the Western States can justly take 
> great pride. In Harper’s Weekly for 
| June 18th are printed striking pictures, 
_ made from photographs, of the Trans- 
| Mississippi Exposition, wdich seems to 
_ Gndicate that it is to be an immense 
| effair. 





























































































































 €wined. Those look curiously impossai- | 


Since the Democrats have deserted 
free silver (by refusing to endorse 
Bryan’s plan and by refusing to co-3p- 
erate to elect silver Oongressmen), 
lower freight and passenger rates (by 
straddling this question and failing to 
lentes Commissioner. Pearson) and 
other reforms, and know that 
they can no longer decoive the 
people regarding their position on 


JUBSORIPTION— : 
$s ON these questions they attempt to delude 
Gtagle Sudgoriber, Bix Monts sssssssssss $ 1.4 | the people with the hypocritical cry of 
Subscribers, Gee Your. eenepevccccece Pe ‘“‘negro doination” and “‘negro post- 
we Le copy one year free, to ths one sending Club | masters.” Let ’emcry! Let ’em hol- 
ef Ten. z : : : 
Cash—Invartably (nm Advanes. ler! Thiscry will not deceive you if 


you do your own thinking. 

Ramember that When at their State 
Convention an rpportunity was cffered 
them to ‘‘get the white men of the 
State together,” as they term it, by 
co-operation, THEY and not the Popu 
list, REFUSED! Put this down in your 
note book. Call your neighbor’s at- 
tention to it, and make the Hypocrats 
try to explain it away. 

Their cry of ‘‘negro postmaster” is 
equally misleading. Who is it that 
appoints negro postmastersi! Why, 
McKinley, of course. Yes, and who 
elected McKinley? The opponents of 
Bryan. And the opponents of Bryan 
and of Bryan’s plans controlled the 
recent Democratic Convention. Pop 
ulists voted almost solidly for Bryan. 
Had the Damocrats done Jikewise Bry- 
an would to day be President. Hence, 
we see that gold-standard Democrats 
are leaders in the North Carolina 
Democratic campt. 

Keep posted. The rank and file of 
the Democratic party did not but 
gold, McKinley Democrats did control 
their recent convention the people are 
gradually learning the facisin the case. 
When they do go, they will rebel. 

ee 

THE CASE IN A NUTSHELL. 

North Carolina Democrats say they 
are in favor of free silver. Yet when 
an opportunity was offered to elect 
nine free silver Congressmen, they re- 
fused. 

They say they are opposed to corpo- 
ration rule. Yet they failed to endose 
one of their own party, Railroad Com- 
missioner Pearsor, in his efforts tocur 
tail the power of railroad corporations 
by reducing freight rates to the gold- 
standard level. 

_ OS Oo 

MERIT THE BEST CRI1ERION, 

Last week we had something to say 
regarding Presibent McKinley’s meth 
ods of making appointments in the 
army. Having further investigated 
the matter, we do not care to modify a 
Single expression in that editorial. 
Some newspapers defend the course of 
the government in this matter. Of 
course, it sounds very nice to say that 
the sons of gacat Federal generals are 
to fight under a Lee, and while the 
sentiment is all right, sentiment does 
not ‘‘cut much ice” when it comes to 
warin Cuba. For our part we are not 
yet ashamed to condemn the policy of 
appointing men to any army positions 
because of their fathers’ iame. 


In America, we have no hereditary 
titles and our people often and justly 
boast of it, buta title is all mere noth- 
ing when compared with a position in 
the army. If the Government is under 
any Obligations to these sons, let it 
rather give them a title. 


No, we are not yet ashamed to con. 
fess our belief that merit should be the 
criterion. Let us look at some of these 
appointments. 

First, we find that to begin at the 
beginning, the son of our National 
Secretary of war Mr. Alger is appoint- 
ed captain. 

The son of ex President Harrison has 
been appointed major. 

The son of Jas. G. Biain, captain. 

Tae son of Join A. Logan, maj :r. 

The son of Witzhugh Lee, first Lieu- 
tenant. 

A son of Senator Foraker, a son of 
Senator Murphy and ason of Senator 
Sewall are made captains. 

A son of Representative Catchings, 
captain. 

A son of Representative Hull is Lieu 
tenant--colonel. 

A son of exSenator Gordon, m3jor. 

A son of ex Senator Price, a son of 
ex Senator Mitchell, and asonof the 
late Senator Earle, captains. 

Then, too, here are the sons of the 
late Congessman Milliken, ex Secretary 
Thompson, ex Governor E. J Davis, 
ex-Governor Woodbury, ex Major 
Strong of New York,—all with good 
positions in the army. 

And in all the avove list we are told 
by a reliable authority that the only 
officers of experience are—now don’t 
think we will worry you with another 
long list, for in all this list we find only 
two officersof experience: Representa- 
tive Milliken’s son, whoisa graduate 
of West Point, and Major Strong’s son, 
who was @ militia office. 

Besides the list of sons, there isa 
long list of nephews and grandsons of 
‘‘men with influence” who go forth to 
j command leas fortunate, even if more 
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brainy, men who do not have ‘‘the 
pull” at Washington. 

Will not even a cursory glance at 
the above list convince any one that 
the authorities at Washington are mak- 
ing a terrible mistake? It means either 
that they are trying to pay political 
debts with positions in the army or 
that they have not the backbone to re- 
fuse pleas of ‘‘men with influence,” 
even when the good name of our coun- 
try and the lives of her citizens are at 
stake. 

Either is bad enough. 


—___» e+ =_____ 
SELECT GOOD MEN. 


As members of the legislature are 
to be elected this year we trust that 
it will not be out of order to uttera 
few words of warning. By all means 
select good men. Don’t nominate 
m2n who are connected in any way 
with corporations, for while they may 
be capable in every way and good citi- 
zens so far as you know, experience 
proves that they generally lean away 
from the people. Don’t select men 
who cun be controlled by corporations, 
and don’t select men who are too ‘‘con- 
servative. They are always dangerous. 
Beware of thedemagogue. He prates 
reform, but when the test comes he is 
as pliable as clay. Watch the early 
birds wo pop up for the regislature. 
lt is generally safe to let them alone. 
Don’t nominate the man put forward 
by the ringsters. Find out who they 
want and then nominate some other 
person 

The last two legislatures contained 
@ number of msn who ought to be re- 
turned. But many more of the num- 
ber ought to be left at home. Begin 
to think of their records and decide 
whether or not the number from your 
county deserves re election. 

We should not forget that the last 
two legislatures did some excellent 
work. Many of the most important 
bille were so good that even the oppos 
ing party could not criticize. It may 
not be out of place to mention a few 
bills that were passed, bills which met 
the, approval of the masses generally. 
First of all the present election law 
ought tobe mentioned. In 1894 that 
was the real State issue, and the law 
has worked so well that not one vote 
has been misplaced so far as we know. 

Prior to the passage of this law the 
reverse was true. In a number of 
counties, under the old law and by 
free manipulations hundreds of voters 
could be changed from the majority to 
the minority, and it was done. Many 
votes were thrown away on silly tech- 
nacalities and the voice of the voters of 
North Carolina was not recorded as 
cast. After all, what are personal 
pledges or party pledges and platforms 
if the ballot is corruptly and dishonest- 
ly manipulated? You want men who 
will not change this election law in 
the next legislature. 

The Alliance charter was restored. 

The six per cent. interest law was 
passed and has been of great advan- 
tage. 

The law permitting county and 
other offi:ials to give bond in secur- 
ity companies has been a great, bless- 
ing. Prior to the passage of- that law 
many of the best men in the State 
were debarred from office by bitter 
and dishonest partisan county com- 
missioners. No matter how .strong a 
bond might be those partisans could 
refuse it and put in men who had been 
defeated at the ballot box, and it was 
done in hundreds of cases. Now any 
man of good character can give bond 
in security companies (ihe best bonds 
in the world, too) and at a small cost. 
Now a mon need not belong to the arie- 
tocracy nor the oligarchy to hold office 
in North Caaolina, as was the casea 
few years ago. You want to electa 
legislature this year that will not 
change the above laws, and many oth- 
ers not mentioned. Don’t allow the 
eupplies of the goldbugs nor the rant 
ings of the silverites to cause you to 
lose sight of the above facts. 


——q@0 soe _—_—_ 


LATEST WAR NEWS 


On last Friday morning ina thicket 
overlooking the town of Santiago de 
Cuba, a battle was fought which re. 
sulted in the defeat of the Spaniards. 
Ten American soldiers were killed and 
forty wounded. The Spaniards occu 
pied a very strong and entrenched posi 
tion, but after an hour’s fighting they 
retired toward Santiago, leaving the 
works in the hands of the Americans. 
Probably 50 Spaniards were killed. 
The Cuban’s did not come to the res. 
cue until the Spaniards had fied. 

Of those who went with General 
Shafter only eighty are sick; no more 
than when in the United States. The 
only deaths have been two men 
drowned in landing 

The above are facts gleaned from 
General Shafter’s offisial report. 

Oa the 14th in a battle between the 
Cupans and Spaniards the loss was as 
follows: Spaniards, 2)0; Oubans, 9 

Ono Saturday evening the work of 


paying cff the Second regiment in 
camp at Raleigh was completed. Pri- 





vates received $1768 each; Captains 


, $170; Firat, Lieutenants $141 78, etc. 


HOW IS IT, ANYWAY? 


One day we find our daily exchanges 
deploring the fact that the State, the 
Nation, the world and everything in 
them are ruined because the negro is 
in control. The next day, if indeed 
you do not happen to find it in the fol- 
lowing article of the same paper, you 
will find the negro is being deprived of 
all his righte, politically, socially and 
otherwise because he is not in control, 
and he is warned and begged and 
pleaded with in most pitiable tones, to 
behold how little influence he really 
does exert in comparison with the im- 
mencee voting strength he is able to 
wield. The white voter is shown the 
negro in office and his prejudice, appeal 
ed to, to help knock him out. The 
negro is appealed to, by the same 
papers, to claim their rights, the offices, 
demand them. take them, hold them. 
They are told, and urged to believe 
they are worthy of them and ought to 
have them; and we expect to see negro 
candidates for Congress put out this 
year, by some of the bosses of these 
dailies, just as has been done before. 
While we have two white to every one 
negro voter, why so much ado? 

———_=9 + 


A PATRIOT AT HOME. 


The editor of the Watauga Demo 
crat says he canot go to Cuba unless 
he gets much madder than he is now. 
Accordingly he stays at home and as- 
sists in launching warships on the sea 
of matrimony. To show that this 
work is not altogether monotonous we 
clip the following ‘‘Rules and Regula- 
tions” from the last issue of his paper: 

“Tt is very disagreeable to this court 
to be awaked at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing to marry @ couple, but such was 
our misfortune on last Tuesday night. 

“Services of this kind increases on 
us, and we will have to adopt morerigid 
rules and regulations. Parties desir- 
ing our services must hereafter appear 
before the court after supper, and not 
later than 9 o’clock for night services. 
Our regular fee of $1 will be charged, 
but before or after the above time, 
double fees will be charged and no 
prayers offered. Widows and widow- 
ers, wbo have been married several 
times before, will be charged accord- 
ing to their several cff:nses at the dis 
cretion of the court. Young and ig. 
norant couples will be married free of 
charge, but woe unto those old offen- 
ders. Colored ‘troops’ will be charged 
according to the crowds attending the 
services.” 


PROFITABLE PAINTING. 





A short time ago we published a com. 
munication, giving the advice: ‘‘Paint 
the Farm Baildings.” We gave this 
article our hearty editorial endorse- 
ment, for we believe then and still 
believe that ihe advice is good. 

Too many of our farmers seem to 
think that buildings are painted merely 
to beautify them. To such we wish to 
emphasize the statement made by a 
Chicago paint dealer. Ona high wall 
near his establishment in letters about 
ten feet long is this statement: ‘Paint 
Saves Money.” And while speaking 
of this the following remarks of the 
Farmer’s Voice are worth repeating: 

“It seems that most of the painting 
in the country has been done for effect 
rather than for the purpose of saving 
money, for while nearly every house 
is painted a good many barns and 
other outbuildings are allowed to stand 
to be weathered and worn out with- 
out being preserved by being kept 
covered with paint. 

When barns were made of rough- 
sawed lumber it wos a costly work to 
undertake to paint them, but in these 
days when all the lumber used is 
ship lap or regular weather boarding, 
planed and ready to paint, it is pretty 
costly to allow a building to stand un- 
painted. 

Paint works in two ways to save 
buildings. The pigment used makes a 
hard coat to protect from the beating 
effects.of the rains, and the oil fills the 
pores and prevents water from enter- 
ing the wood and making minute 
cracks which soon become centers of 
decay and disintegration. 

‘‘Roofa as well as sides of buildings 
should be painted, aroof made of good 
shingles and kept painted being prac 
tically indestructible. For out build 
ings it is not necessary to buy the most 
expensive paints. What is known as 
*ironclad” paint is very cheap, and 
when put on with oil makes a hard 
coat, which prevents all damage. The 
writer has known a barn painted with 
‘‘ironclad” to be saved from the flames, 
although but a few feet from another 
which burned, the paint preventing 
the wood from catching on fire. Use 
paint and saye money. 

———_—<- +> 

“HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS 

DUE.” 


In war times it is natural for a man 
to underestimate the courage and vir- 
tue of his foes. He thinks it is patri- 
otic to do so. Gen. Blanco tells his 
Spanish friends that we are ‘‘a nation 





of nobodies,” and we say the Span-, 


iards are brutal and heartless. In fact, 
since the war began we have not heard 
@ man say that he believed there was 
in all Spain a single courageous, mag- 
nanimous Spaniard. Yet it is not at 
all smart to underestimate the courage 
of our foes. If we conquer them it 
will be much nicer to say that we con 

quered a great army of brave men,. 
while if we were to be beaten by them 
in a single battle it would be humiliat- 
ing to be compelled to confess that we 
were beaten by such cowards as some 
of us say the Spaniards are. 

Yet it was so in the civil war. Down 
in Georgia, early in ’61, for instance, 
a@ certain orator whom we will call 
Brown, made a speech in which he 
assured the boys that the Yankees 
couldn’t shoot. He said they had been 
raised in ease and luxury and knew 
virtually nothing of the use of arms. 
Asaresult many of Brown’s hearers 
volunteered. In a short while they 
ran upon acompany of these Yanks 
who knew “nothing about guns,” and 
presently the Georgians were behind 
trees, and Yankee bullets were peeling 
off the bark with wonderful rapidity. 
So well did the Yanks shoot that it was 
not safe for a man to poke his nose 
out from behind a tree. Then it was 
that a Georgian recalled Brown's 
speech and ventured to remark that if 
the Yanks didn’t know how to shoot 
when Brown spoke, they “learned 
mighty doggone fast!” 

Give honor to whom honor is is due. 
To those who believe that no Spaniards 
are brave, the following extract from 
a letter from Admiral Dewey to a 
elass mate, describing the battle of 
Manila may teacha lesson. He says: 

“I opened on the Spanish fi :gship, 
Maria Cristina, with my 8 inch guns at 
5,800 yards. Every shot took effect. 
The Spanish Admiral Montij> fought 
hia ships like a hero. He stood on his 
quarter deck until his ship was ablaze 
from stem to stern and absolutely 
sinking under his feet, then transfer- 
ring his flag tothe Isle de Cuba, he 
fought what was left of his fleet, stand- 
ing fearlessly amid a hail of shrapnel, 
until his second ship and over 100 of 
her crew sank in a whirl of water like 
lead. 

“It seems to me that history in its 
roll of heroes should make mention of 
an admiral who could fight his ships 
so bravely and stand on the bridge, 
coolly and calmly, when his fiset cap 
tain was torn to pieces by one of our 
shells at his side. I sent him a mes- 
sage telling him how I appreciated the 
gallantry with which he had fought 
his ships, and the deep admiration 
my officers and men felt for the 
commander of the Maria Cristina, who 
nailed his colors to his mast and then 
went down with his gallant crew. I 
think, my dear Norton, that kad you 
witnessed this, as I did, you too would 
have sent the brave sailor the message 
I caused to be sent him, to which he 
responded most courteously.” 


THE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The North Carolina Press Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Way- 
nesville, Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 220d and 23rd. This’meeting was 
uacusually well attended, due largely, 
no doubt, to the beauty and healthful- 
ness of the place of meeting. 

The “‘quill drivers” have seldom had 
such a pleasant meeting, and those 
who were there will never forget it. It 
seems to us that the people of Waynes- 
ville could not be more kind and hos. 
pitable. The scenery around Waynes. 
ville is—but we shall not attempt to 
describe it here, for it is beyond de- 
scription. We shall, however, have 
something more to say about the coun- 
try in our next issue, for those who 
live in the eastern and central parts of 
the State are sadly ignorant of the 
beauty of this region. 

The Association received 36 new 
members this yeer. Last year the 
number was 23. Tais broke all pre- 
vious records, but it will be seen that 
even this record was completely de- 
molished this year, the number of new 
members being nearly 50 per cent. 
larger. 

Messrs. Ramsey and Poe, of this 
paper, attended the meeting and were 
so well pleased with the climate and 
scenery that they did not return at 
once when the meeting adjourned. 
Hence our brief account. 

_—s oo _—_— 
NORTH CAROLINA STRAWBER- 
RIES, 





The strawberry season along the 
Atlantic Coast Line having closed sev- 
eral days ago, the record of the mave- 
ment has been made up and it shows 
that shipment was 265.615 crates, or 
8,496 680 quarts. The estimated aver- 
age price netted for berries was 8 cents 
per quart, and the money value of the 
crod $697,974 40. The shipment this 
season has exceeded that of last season 
by over 100,000 crates. The greatest 
shipment for any one day was on 3rd, 


————_—_$_=_[_[{_{_==_—K—K—K——KmKan———_—e_v_——_ 


THE WEEKS WAR NEWS. 


At Havana, 


The famine has not been broken by 
the landing of supplies at Cienfuego as 
reported. Flour selling at 50c. per Ib., 
lard 50c., rice 20c, beans 25c, meat 
75c., all other provisions in proportion, 
Nearly everything has been confiscated 
for use of troops, who are living on 
half rations, and supplies only for a 
snort time at that. 

There are five gunboats in the har- 
bor, and work is being steadily pushed 
on the fortifications around the city. 
=Captain General Blanco has been 
shot by a Spanish guard “‘in the left 
leg just above the thigh,” says an ex- 
change. He must have been standing 
on his head. 

About Manila, 

No news yet, of landing of the expe- 
dition, which is anxiously awaited. 
The Cadiz fleet has departed, and been 
sighted in the Mediterranean Sea, and 
has passed through the Suez Canal and 
been sighted again in the Red Sea, on 
its way to Manilla. By the time they 
reach there two other powerful gun- 
boats will have j»ined Dowey’s fleet, 
and about 10,000 troops will have ar- 
rived. 

The Captain General of the Paillip- 
ines has, it is reported, resigned, and 
Madrid advices give a gloomy picture 
of the outlook. The Spaniards are not 
able to stand against the insurgents, 
who are pressing them in on every 
side, and would take Manilla, but 
Dewey objects until our troops; arrive. 

The Gorman fizet has been permitted 
by Dawey to land marines to protect 
foreign interests, which are threatened. 

Agnuinaldo, the insurgent leader, for- 
mally declared the independence of 
the Phillippines on the 12h, at Cavite, 
with a great feast. 

At Santiago 

Hobson and his crew are to be held 
because of their knowledge of the for- 
tifications. Spain thinks what he 
knows should be kept from Sampson 
and Shaftner. 

Shaftner has landed within 15 miles 
of the city with 16,000 troops. These 
are j ‘ined by 7,000 Cubans, and backed 
by Sampeon’s fleet. The Spanish re- 
tired after burning camps and towns, 
followed by our troops. 

The forts at Caimiara, east of 
Santiago, have been destroyed, and 
the mines are being removed by our 
ships preparatory to taking the city. 

The last cable has been cut, by which 
Cuba can reach the outside world, and 
our ficet has established a cable station 
near Santiago, by means of which the 
War Department is in direct com- 
munication with the ficet and the army. 

After the landing of the troops at 
Baiquiri, last Thursday, pickets were 
thrown out and advance commenced. 
Soon it was discovered that Roosvelt’s 
Rough Riders were in a nest of Span- 
iards, who attacked them from the 
bushes, killing and wounding quite a 
number. The Spaniards were driven 
from their hiding, with heavy losses. 
Tbe Yankees moved on to the very 
threshold, almost, of the city. 
>» +o oe __ 

FEWER ACRES; BETTER TILL- 
AGE, 


In our dairy department this week 
we publish the history of an 80.acre 
dairy farm which supports a herd of 
30 cows which average 300 pounds of 
butter per year. This is an object les- 
son in the matter of ‘‘fewer acres and. 
better tillage.” In commenting on 
this article, Hoard’s Dairyman em- 
phasizes the following facts which 
should never be forgotten: 

1. It takes more labor to farm two 
acres for the crop that ought to be 
raised on one. 

2 It takes double the capital in land 
to farm two acres for a return that 
ought to be got from one. 

3. It calls for double the wear in ma- 
chinery to run over two acres for what 
should be got from one. 


eo 
PUBLIC VS. CORPORATE MO- 
NOPOLY. 





The farmer is vitally concerned in 
the government of cities. If light, 
power and transportation are supplied 
to cities by corporations that evade 
taxes and corrupt municipal councils, 
it imposes a double burden on the 
farmer—increased taxes and resist- 
ance to an immoral example, says the 
Farm and Home. The advocates of 
city, State or national ownership of 
public franchises assert with much 
truth that, even with ell the evils of 
our political system, public ownership 
and operation could not be worse than 
the scandalous way in which Ameri- 
can steam railway municipal franchis- 
es have been exploited. Switzerland 
has gone a step further and by a pop- 
ular vote of two to one has decided to 
take over all the railroads, at a price 
of two-thirds their cost, one third be- 
ing allowed for depreciation. The deal 
involves only 200 million dollars and 
less than 2 500 miles of road doing a 
total business of 20 millions a year, 
and affords no criterion for conditions 





when 18 989 crates were moved. The one 





day’s shipment on the 3rd required 65 
care, which would make a train a 
half mile long.—Wil. Mess. | 


in the United States, with its railway 
capital and debts of some 12.000 mil- 
lions, and more than 180.000 miles of 
road doing a busin 


ess of nearly 5(0 
millions annually. , 
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STATE NEWS. 


cream of the State Prese—Drops «f Turpentine 
and Grains of Rice from the East - Clusters 
ef Grapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
Morth—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
Wheat from the West—Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 


The Clinton Democrat says the huck- 
leberry crop is short. 

There are thirteen cases of small- 
pox at Cleveland, Rowan county.— 
Concord Times. 

Editor J. L. Ramsey, of THz Pro 
GRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, was here 
Monday.— Mascot, Statesville. 

Brevard News: Apples are a full 
crop peaches are abundant in some 
localities, while the berry crop is sim 
ply immense. 

The Democratic convention of the 
second congressional district has been 
called to meet at Wilson, August 31st. 
—Kinston Free Press. 

Bagley! Hobson! Blue! The Old 
North State is modest. She makes no 
fuss about it, but she sends out the 
men.—Sanford Express. 

The Asheboro Courier says the 
wheat cropin Randolph has about alt 
been harvested and Tt is indeed a good 
crop with a few exceptious. 

Work has commenced on the Lip- 
pard cotton mill which is being built 
on Eaat Depot street. The first brick 
was laid Monday.—Concord Times. 

The Linville River railroad has been 
bought by I. T. Mann. The price paid 
was something over nine thousand dol 
lars. It is understood the road will be 
pushed to completion. 

The Wellington and Powellsville rail- 
road is nearly completed. Grading be- 
tween the creek and Ahoskie is gcing 
on. J. W. Branning has purchased 
passenger cars in Pennsylvania. 

The Ridgeway and Pettersburg Rail- 
road is being raidly constructed. 
When this road is completed our peo- 
ple will be two honrs nearer the north- 
ern points.—Record, Warrenton. 

Weare informed that the brick work 
of the Kinston cotton milis is being 
pushed rapidly. The entire foundation 
has been made, and one wall is about 
three feet high.— Kinston Free Press. 


The North Carolina troops were to- 
day paid off, and tonight they are 
happy. It took $21,000 to pay off the 
entire regiment from the time of mus- 
tering in to June 1st.— Raleigh Post. 

Weare sorry to note the illness of 
Hon. A. F. Heilman. Mr. Heilman is 
an active member of New Gilead con 
gregation and an honored and respected 
citizen.—The Times: Mercury, Hickory. 

Whiteville News: The canning com- 
pany is getting down to business now. 
——A movement is on foot for the con- 
struction of a railroad from here to 
Abbottsburg on the Carolina Central 
railroad. 

The Populist convention to nominate 
@ candidate for Congress will be held 
in Salisbury July 14th. The Demo- 
cratic congressional and judicial con 
ventions will be held in Statesville 
July 20.—Concord Times. 

We much regret tolearn that Capt. 
Sam. 8. Coley, who was the first con 
ductor on the Pittsboro railroad, had 
his right arm cutoff last week by a 
locomotive at Goldsboro, where he was 
employed by the Southern railroad.— 
Chatham Record. 

When Col. W. J. Bryan enters un- 
der the command of Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee, the blue and the gray will bar- 
monize finely, while a goldbug anda 
silverbug will buzz in patriotic delight 
around the same camp fires.—Wil- 
mington Messenger. 

Within the past ten days three or 
four men have been killed by railroad 
trains in North Carolina. In each case 
it seems that the accident was due to 
going to sleep on the railroad tracks 
If this keeps up railroads will be as 
dangerous for sleeping purposes as 
folding beds.—Review, Reidsville. 

Scotland Neck Commonwealth: Dr. 
Billfinger, a chemist in Washington, is 
arrainging to put in a plant which will 
reduce from pine lightwood various 
valuable products. Among the pro- 
ducts which he will get—forty odd io 
number—will be gasses, spirits of tur- 
pentine, oils, acids, and large quanti 
ties of asphalt. 

Wilson Advance: Just six weeks 
ago the Disciples began work on their 
church in this city. The work has 
been pushed with unusual zeal. The 
body of the building is completed al- 
ready and the roof will be slated next 
week. When completed it will be one 
of the prettiest in the State and a 
model of convenience. 

Sanford Express: Professor Collier 
Cobb, of the North Carolina Univer- 
sity, accompanied by the following 
young men: J. 8. Oarr, Jr., E. V. 
Patterson, O. 8. Aleton, J. K. Ross, F. 
Bennett, George Ohadbourn, E. A. 
Lockett, E, ©. Gudger and J. P. Bunn, 
are here this week on a geological 
tramp. Professor Cobb takes a trip 
every summer witha class of yonng 
men which isof great interest and 
worth to them, 


On account of the numervus showers 
during the past week fears were enter- 
tained that the excellent wheat crop 
would be injured, but farmers tell us 
this week that up to date no serious in- 
jury has resulted to it. With clear 
weather for a short time, the largest 
wheat crop in many years will be har- 
vested.—Morganton Herald. 

Mr. John B. W. Jones, sheriff of this 
county, died this morning. Mr. Jones 
had been unwell for several months, 
but his many friends did uot realize 
that his condition was serious. Mr. 
Jones was an active man, was an ex 
cellent public officer and will be greatly 
missed, by his large family and host of 
friends.— Record, Warrenton. 

The Populist county executive com- 
mittee met in the court house here 
Tuesday. After discussion it was de- 
cided to call the primaries to meet at 
the voting places in each precinct on 
Saturday, July 9th, at 2 o’clock, p. m., 
and the county convention in the court 
house here on Tuesday, July 12th, at 
12 o’clock, m.—Mascot, Statesviile. 


The county Alliance meets here the 
second Thursday in July, which will 
be the 14h. Keepthisin mind. It is 
an important meeting. There will be 
& maa present who can explain some 
matters that many have been aking for 
at two or three of our last meetings. It 
would be well if we could have the en- 
tire membership here.—Chatham Citi 
zen. 


A farmer down in Beaufort, some 
time ago, dreamed that he had put his 
fertilizers in the row, and next morn- 
ing got up. listed up the ridges and set 
out his tobacco. The backwardness 
and smallness of the toeacco puzzled 
him, until he found the fertilizers in 
his barn untouched. He doesn’t take 
any stock in dreams any more now.— 
Kings Weekly. 

Once in a while the House doesa 
good thing and seems to be unconscious 
of the fact. The last, and most notable 
one for some time, was a vote to pro 
pose a constitutional amendment mak. 
ing senators elective by the people. 
That is an issue that will find favor 
with the pecple and the people should 
see that the idea is followed up.— 
Carolina Watchman. 


And we haven’t had a Democratic 
convention yet. As they have been 
called twice and have failed both times, 
we suppose the distinguished chairman 
will have to give up in despair- We 
are sorry for you, brother Hampton, 
but it’s harder to get the people of 
Yadkin county to attend a Democratic 
convention than it is to get them to go 
to the war.— Yadkin Ripple. 

A letter from Robert Voliz, the 
Carteret county boy, (now in hospital 
in Brooklyn, N,. Y.,) who was wounded 
and supposed to be killed at Cienfuegos 
while cutting cable, says he was shot 
four times, three times in the body and 
once in the head and was urconscious 
for ten days. But he says he will soon 
be well and will go back to get even 
with the Spaniards for their meanness. 
—Morning Star. 


The dew berry is a little known na 
tive American fruit, being really a 
creeping blackberry that grows wild 
from New England to California. Plant 
in rows 7 by 5 feetand cultivate a hoed 
crop the first year. A few berries will 
mature the first year, a fair crop the 
second anda full crop the third, and 
bearing will then be continuous 12 to 
15 years. The fruit is like the black- 
berry.—Henderson Gold Leaf. 


Winston Sentinal: The ten year old 
daughter of Thomas Moore, fell into 
the canal at Spray, Rockingham coun 
ty, Moaday evening and was drowned 
before her rescue could be effected. 
She was crossing the canal on a single 
plank footway, carying in her handa 
bucket of water, when her bonnet was 
blown across her face by a sudden 
breeze, and she stepped « ff the plank 
to her death. 


The cultivation of dew berries around 
Middleburg has developed into an im. 
portont industry, and one that pays 
quite handsomely. About two carloads 
per day are being shipped from there, 
New York, Boston and Pittsburg be 
ing the main points of destination. The 
berries net eight cents per quart now. 
They are much larger and of finer 
quality than berries grown in the wild 
state and the outlook is very encourag 
ing for the growth of the enterpriss.— 
Gold Leaf. 


Dr. Ernest T. Bynum has been elected 
Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Arkansas, at Fayette- 


The editor of this paper had just 
taken off his shoes to give his feet a 
much-needed ventilation, and settled 
himeelf to read the latest war news, 
before retiring, when he heard the 
smothered crying of ababy. He opened 
the door and found a basket, wrapped 
with a white cloth. But the baby he 
expected to find inside, was not there, 
much to his disappointment. Mis- 
dames J. B. Tripp and E G. Cox can 
perhaps explain the. mystery to those 
who are anxious to know.—Home 
Visitor. Scat! 

Sharlotte News: The coming session 
of criminal court for Mecklenburg 
county will break the record, so far as 
capital cases areconcerned. There are 
at present six men incarcerated in the 
county jail charged with capital of- 
fences. Five of these will be tried here. 
The sixth one, Perry Williams, the 
Gaston county murderer, is here for 
safe keeping. His crime was such 
that the sheriff of Gaston thought it 
best that he be removed from Gaston 
jail. In the list of the five murderers, 
one burglar ang one rapist. 

While repairing a belt at the Holt- 
Morgan Mill Tuesday morning, Wm. 
Salmon got caught in another belt and 
in a twinkling he was whirled in the 
air and round and round his body was 
carried, some say as many as thirty 
times. When the machinery was 
stopped the man was found to be fear 
fully mangled and bruised, and it was 
thought that he could live but a few 
minutes. He, however, regained con- 
sciously and is still hanging on to life 
by a tender thread. One of his arms 
was scraped bare of the flesh and 
broken in numberless places, besides 
many severe wounds on all parts of 
his body.—Fayetteville Observer. 





MOORE COUNTY ALLIANCE, 


The nexé meeting of the Moore Coun- 
ty Farmers’ Alliance will be held at 
Moore Hill on the second Tuesday in 
July. Samples of those elegant shoes 
made at the Alliance shoe factory at 
Hillsboro, will be on hand, and par- 
ties wishing to make orders for them 
will come prepared. Letevery manor 
woman who has ever been a member 
of the Order be present. 

V. N SEAWELL, 
County Lecturer. 
_—sB e- He 


ALLIANCE PIC-NIC, 





There will be a pic-nic at Union 
Ridge Alliance Hallon July 4th. Speak- 
ihg by Bro. J. T. B. Hoover. All are cor- 
dially invited to come and baing their 
baskets filled with eatables and let’s 
have a good time on the old 4th. 

R. W. Rito, Sec’y. 
—_—9 +e 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


The University is steadily growing 
in public favor, patronage and effi 
ciency. It has never been so close to 
the people and so able to help them. 
The enrollment of 508 students this 
year is remarkable being the largest in 
its history. We would like some needy 
boy to get its advantages of scholar 
ship and loans. 


———— 
REVIVING THE GRADE OF LIEU- 
TENANT GENERAL. 


WASHINGLON, June 21.—The House 
Committee on Military affairs to-day 
agreed on and favorably reported a 
joint resolution reviving the grade of 
lieutenant general in the army. 


NEWS FROM HOBSON AND PARTY 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—The Navy 
Departmen has received the following 
cablegram: 

**PLAYA DEL EstE, June 24.—Froma 
flag of truce I learned today that 
Lieutenaet Hobson andhis companions 


are all well. They are confined in the 
city of Santiago, four miles from 
Morro. 

(Signed) “SAMPSON.” 


THE CADIZ SQUADRON BOUND 
EAST. 


WASHINGTON, June 24 —The State 
Department has received advices con- 
firming the report that the Spanish 
Cadiz equadron is in the Mediter. 
ranean, moving eastward. The dis- 
patch came from an agent of the De. 
partment in Algiers, ard was as fol- 
lows: : 

CAMARA’S FLEET AGAIN SIGHTED. 

Lonpon, June 25.—A special dispatch 
from Algiers says that the British 
steamer Hampton reports that she 
passed Admiral Oamara’s equadron, 
including five or six cruisers and about 


ville, Ark., and hasaccepted. Dr. By- 
num was just considering an offer 
from a college at Burlington, Iowa, 
when he received a letter notifying 
him that he had been elected to the 
above professorship at a salary of 
$2,000 a year. We rejoice at any suc 
cess Dr. Bynum has, for it is truly de- 
serving, but we are truly sorry that 
our strongest men have to leave the 
Old North State to find such success. 
We hope that our University may 


12 transporte, Wednesday morning, 
sailing at half speed to the eastward. 
The ships showed no colors. The cruis- 
ers were towing torpedo boats. 
—_———2 eo eae” 


GREAT LOSS IN OATS. 


The heavy rains which fell in this 
community caused a great loss in oats. 
Many persons had their oats cut ready 
to take up, and some oats that were 
notripe were blown down and almost 





| ham Citisen, ? 


soon be able to call him back.—Chat-jor quite ruined.—OCommonwealth, 


| Scotland Neck. 





THE SPANISH SOLDIER, 


Various Reasons Why His Lot is Not a 
Happy One. 

The London Mail says: The little 
lissom linesmen, who in all human 
probility are destined to meet in mor- 
tal combat the sturdy soldiers of 
“Uncle Sam” would be the despair of 
an English or a German staff officer. 

Watch him as he slcuches along; his 
tunic faded, torn, and probably minus 
a button or two; his red trousers frayed 
and threadbare; his feet cased in the 
clumsy hempen sandals of the country, 
and his hands mvffisd in huge green 
woolen gloves, between the tops of 
which and the sleeve of his tunic is 
usually to be seen two or three inches 
of bare, brown, sinewy arm. He car. 
ries his rifle anyhow; at the trail, at 
the slope, muzzle foremost, slung at 
his back. Notan inspiriting picture! 
Far from it. Nevertheless that the 
Spaniard can fight, and fight well, too, 
on occasions, has been proved on many 
@ blood stained field. At Ignalada, one 
of the fiercest batteles had to choose 
between annihilation and surrender, 
and selected the former Despite his 
sht filing gait, too, he marches well and 
uncomplainingly. In fact, the Span. 
ish ‘‘Tommy” never seems to tire, and 
he is seldom out of temper. 

HOW HE IS FED, 

Two meals a day, served at 9a. m., 
and 5 p. m., constitutes the regular 
commissariat allowances, but, in ad 
dition he is served in some corps with 
coffee and soup in the early morning. 
Bread, and bread only, at the rate of a 
pound and a half per man per day, con- 
stitutes the government ration. Any 
additional feed he has to buy from the 
regimental canteen. This is kept by a 
civilian, but the scale of prices is regu- 
lated by aregimentalcommittee. Very 
little meat enters into the Spanish sol 
dier’s dietary. Perhaps this is the 
reason his wounds heal so rapidly and 
easily. A chunk of dry black bread, 
a little oil, and a clove of garlic suffices 
him for the day. 

MUST HAVE HIS CIGARETTE, 

If to this he is able to add half a pint 
of wine that looks like red ink and 
tastes like vinegar and water he is in 
clover. One thing, however, he will 
never consent to do without, and that 
is his cigarette. The number of these 
an average Spanish ‘‘Tommy” will con 
sume in the course of the dad is appal. 
ling. He rolls them himeelf, using a 
yellow, dry, dusty looking tobacco, 
which possesses no more flavor to an 
English smoker’s palate than would so 
much chopped straw. 

HOW OONSCRIPTION Is EVADED. 

In theory every Spaniard must serve 
his twelve years in the army, but there 
is a wide difference in this case, at all 
events, between theory and practice. 
To begin witb, any citizen can dis 
charge his ability toserve by the pay- 
ment, in a lump sum, of 1200 pesetas. 
This sounds a good lot of money. But 
it takes twenty five pesetas to equal an 
English sovereign, so that he really 
has to disburse only about £48. Enor 
mous numbers, even of the peasant 
class, have availed themselves 
of the privilege. There has even sprung 
up in many of the provinces a 
special class of village usurers who lend 
the ‘‘smart money”—at a ruinous rate 
of interest, of course—to young men 
who have been “drawn.” Benefit 
clubs, having the same object in view, 
are also rife in the agricultural dis 
tricts. This has the effect of increas- 
ing the Spanish revenues, but from a 
military point of view it is deplorable. 
Besides those who honorably purchase 
their exemption, large numbers of 
young men obiain what are known as 
‘‘dispensations,” absolving them from 
serving their time under any circum- 
stances whatever. To getone of these 
“dispensations” it is not necessary to 
be either braver, wiser or better 
than one’s neighbors. Butone must 
have ..what the Americans call a 
‘“‘pull” with the authorities. 

ROBBED BY ALL. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that 
the Spanish peasant tries his utmost to 
evade conscription, for his treatment 
from the moment he dons his countrys’ 
uniform until the moment he is dis. 
charged, is of the vilest. He is bullied 
by his officers, ill treated by his ‘‘non- 
coms,” and robbed by all. Nominally 
his pay is seventy-five cenimous (7}1.) 
per day. Often, however, for years 
together, he does not handle that much 
money ina month. The Spanish sys- 
tem of ‘“‘army stoppages” is worked 
upon asliding scale. The more money 
poor *‘Tommy” has ‘‘coming to him” 
at the end of the month, the greater is 
the sum kept back for this, that or the 
other. 

HE DARE NOT COMPLAIN. 
And he dare not complain, for dis- 
cipline is enforced with a relentless se- 
verity that is neither more nor less 
than appalling. Desertion is punished 
by eight years’ solitary confinement. 
For theft the penalties are as follows: 
If the amount stolen does not exceed 
ten reals (23), imprisonment with hard 
labor for three years; from 10 to 200 





reals (23, to £2), ten years’ imprison- 


: —————y 
ment; above 200 reals, death or hard}surrender. The archbishop replied 
labor for life. In the Spanish military | with a learned argument, drawn up 
code of laws there are over 80 crimes, | for him by a Jesuit, proving that the 
many of them of the most trival na ' govornor’s request was illegal. Bus 
ture which are punishable by death. | tillo lost his temper at this, and arrest- 
Nevertheless, organized military re |ed archbishop, who forthwith cast am 
volts, known as “pronunciamentos,” | interdict over the city. Then the monks 
are exdeedingly common, and the en-jand friars turned out in organized 
tire army is said to be honeycombed by | bands, marching through thecity with 
secret revolutionary societies. crucifixes, and shouting, ‘Viva la fe? 

STRENGTH OF THE SPANISH ARMY. Viva la Iglesia!” They speedily collect- 

The total available strength of the | ed a mob which they led to the palace; 
Spanish army at the present moment | the doors were broken in, the governor 
is believed to be not more than aboutjand his son murdered, and when the 
200,000 men, and of this number notj archbishop was released he assumed 
by any means all are efficient soldiers. | the governorship, under the advice of 
On paper, it is true, more than double}an assembly consisting exclusively of 
this number are shown. But it should | ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
be borne in mind that the Spanish war} In these perpetually recurring trou- 
office authorities have a playful way | bles between the secular and the cleri- 
of including fh their annual returns j cal authorities the Inquisition was not 
what are nuphemistically designated | behindhand, although there was no or- 
‘available recruits.” These are really | ganized tribunal in Manila. 
undrilled men, who have never been SPANISH LAZINESS. 
enrolled and who, most of them, proba. Labor, to Spanish pride, was the 
bly, do not know the foresight of a| badge of inferiority, to be escaped in 
rifle from the trigger guard. Their|every possible way. This national 
oniy claim to be designated as soldiers} aversion to labor manifested itself in 
is that they have each signéd a paper} an indolence which rendered the pre- 
agreeing to join the colors if called | tense of working almost illusory. Dor- 
upon. mer tells us of his compatriots that 

_ oO Oooo - - 
THE DECADENCE OF SPAIN. they did not work as in other lands; a 
Tio few hours a day, and this intermittent- 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the]ly, were expected to provide for them 
Roman Empire is one of the most}as much as the incessant activity of 
elaborate and voluminous of histories, | the foreigner. To these drawbacks om 
but the main outlines of the Decline | productive industry isto be added the 
and Fall of the Spanish Empire have | multitude of feast-days, which Navar- 
been graphically condensed into less | rete estimates at about one third of the 
than a dozen pages of the July Atlantic | working days, rising to one-half at the 
by Henry OC. Lea, the historian of the} critical season of the harvest,—feast- 
Inquisition, and put by him into vivid | days which, according to Archbishop 
but clear-cut and dispassionate para-| Carranza, were spent ina debauchery 
graphs which carry conviction with | rendering them especially welcome to 
them. Spanish clericalism, cruelty, |the devil. Under such conditions it 
cupidity, and corruption are laid bare, | was impossible for Spain to withstand 
and especially the terrible state of | the competition of the foreigner. 
effairs which has hitherto existed in 
the Philippine Islands, but which, it is _ 
to be hoped, Admiral Dewey has put} His many friends will be deeply 


|an end to forever. ) grieved to learn that a horrible acci- 
Clericalism, Conservatism, and Oor- | dent befel Mr. T. Addison Branch at 
ruption, which, fostered by the blind Wilmington on Saturday night, by 








a 
A HORRIBLE ACCIDENT. 


false pride that holds honest labor in 
contempt as a badge of inferiority, and 
in current phrase causes Africa to be- 
gin at the Pyrenees, have brought 
about the present weakness and im- 
pending downfall of Spain. The history 
of these three O’s is ably traced and 
discussed by Mr. Lea. 

Among other things Mr. Lea says: 

The Spaniard has qualities which, if 
not counterbalanced ought to have as- 
sured him a maintenance of the com- 
manding position which he held in the 
sixtenth century. His intellect is 
strong and quick, his imagination is 


which he had both legs cut off by s 
shifting engine in the freight yard of. 
the A. C. Line where he has been yard 
master and where, at the tims, he was 
acting as switchman, and from which 
he died at 4 o’clock Sunday morning. 

The Wilmington Messenger of the 
20th says: 

‘‘Mr. Branch died yesterday morning 
at 4 o’clock at the city hospital where 
here he was carried after the fatal ac- 
cident. 

“The remains were removed from 
the city hospital to the home of Mr. 
Beanch’s aged parents, on South Front 


vivid, and before the censorship of the street, between Church and Castle 
Inquisition had curbed its expression | streets, The parents were greatly 
his literature was the most promising | shocked and grieved at the violent 
in Europe. When fully aroused his} death ef their gon, and the bereaved 
perseverance isindefatigable. His cour-|tamly, consisting, of the parents and 
age is undoubted, —not a merely evane: | the distracted wife and their little chil- 
scent valor, flaming up on occasion at} qren, and the brothers and sisters of 
the promise of success, but a persistent, | the deceased, have@i&i many words 
obstinate, dogged quality, as much to} of deep sympatk account of the 
be dreaded in defeat asin victory, and | gistregsful occ 
























sustained by the pride of race which} “The parents deceased, Mr. 
leads him to think all other raes his in- and Mrs. Jordan b , have raised 
feriores. The unvielding steadfastness a large famil ys it . om were growm 





of the Spanish fericos on the disas 
trous field of Rocroy was paralleled in | ypon them in g 
the defense of Saragossa. The exploits | two deaths ‘ip 
of the Corquistadores in the New : 
World display a tenacity of daring among the twelve 
amid unknown dangers which has|/yr, Thaddeus 


been visited 


surpassed. The practical efficiency of | eastern part of the 8 : 
this characteristic is heightened, more: | second death in the fat 

over, by a remarkable, callous indiffer- | the yictim of Saturday ‘Weer 
ence as to the means to be employed in | gident. Mr. Thaddeus Branch 
accomplishing a given purpose. Span-| Miss Dora Smith, of Southport, and 
ish legislation is full of the sternest| when he was drowned he left his 
laws, enacted in utter disregard of their | young wife and an infant daughter. 
contingent and ulterior consequences| yr, Addison Branch married his 
provided the immediate object in view | prother's widow, and now she loses her 
can be effected. Alva’s reign of blood | second husband by violence. Besides 
in the Netherlands is typical of this|the daughter of her firat husband, a 


fierce and cold-blooded determination | jj¢tie girlof about 11 years of age, the . 


to achieve a resul at whatever cost of | perieved wife is left with three little 
life and suffering, and the reconcen | children by her second husband. 

trado policy of Weyler is only a] “Mr. Branch was in the 30th year of 
modern exhibition of this inherited | nis age, and those of the immediate 


characteristic. family who survive him are his mother 
SPANISH CORRUPTION IN THE PHILIPPINES |and father, Mr. and Mrs. Jordan 


To a greater or less degree, all Span: Branch, his brothers, Messrs. J. M., 
ish colonies were fields in which cleri |g w., 0. R. and Jordan Branch, Jr., 


instance of this is found in the Philip: | ana Mrs. Charles Lindquist.” 


pines, where the missions of the Au- —_—2-e ————— 
gustinian Recollects acquired such EASTERN CRIMINAL CIRCUIT. 
power that the annals of that colony A judge for the eastern criminal cir 


seem rather to be the records of the 4 
A injan province of Gan Nicolas cuit will be elected in November to 


than those of a royal dependency. 
. . « Insuch a community the posi- 
tion of governor had few attractions 
for an honest man. In 1719, anew 


succeed Judge Sutton. The following 
counties compose the circuit: New 
Hanover, Warren, Vance, Edgecombe, 
Oraven, Halifax, Mecklenburg, Robe- 
son, Cumberland, Wilson and Nash. 


governor, Bustamente Bustillo, found! 4 jonvention to nominate a Demo- 


on his arrival that all the royal offi’ | cratic candidate will probably be called 
cials had been busily embezzling and |), the gtate executive committee a 
pilfering, leaving the treasury nearly | its meeting next Tuesday, this being 
empty. After ascertaining the facts | 11. grat election by the people of the 
he set to work energetically to recover | circuit since it was established. Col. 
the funds, and to punish the guilty, | Worthington, of Wilson, is tavor- 
who thereupon, as seems to have been} 4417 mentioned for the nomination, 
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FOR THE LANDLUBBELS. 
A Glossary of Unfamiliar Naval Expres- 
sions. 

Amidehips—The middle part of the 
ship, whether in regard to her length 
breadth. 

Ammunition—the powder and shot 
and shell for use in the guns. 

Anchor Watch—A small number of 
men kept on duty at night, while the 
ship is at anchor in port, to be ready 
for anything which may suddenly 
turn up. : 

Arm and Away—The order for the 
amall boats of a ship to prepare for 
service. 

Ardois system—Electric signal lights 
carried on a stay from a masthead and 
made to show a series of red or white 
lights. 

Armament—A term expressing col- 
lectively all the guns of ‘a ship. 

Armor—The metal protection given 
to a ship. 

Athwart — Transversely ; 
angles to the keel. 

Backing—The timber to which the 
armor plates are bolted. 

Barbette—A fixed circular belt of 
armor rigidly attached to the decks, 
protecting the turret, which revolves 
inside. The guns fire over it. Guns 
are mounted in barbett when they fire 
over a parapet and not through port- 
holes. 

Battery—A place where guns are 
mounted; a numbor of guns taken 
collectively. ay 

Battleship—A ship carrying heaviest 
guns thickest armor to stand the 
brunt of a navel engagement. 

Borth Deck—The deck next below 
the lower gun deck. 

Bilge—The part of the hull more 
nearly horizontal than vertical. 

Bilge Keel—a projection on the bilge 
of a vessel parallel with keel. 

Bow Ohaser—A gon mounted in the 
bow to fire on retreating vessel. 

Breech—The portion of the gun abaft 
the chamber. 

Breechblock—A mass of metal used 
to close breech of gun. 

Bridge—A platform extending across 
the deck above the rail for the con- 
vience of the officers in charge. 

Bulkhead—Any partition separating 
apartments on the same deck. 

Bunker—A bin for storing coal on 
ship. 

Cable—A long, strong chain used to 
retain a ship in place at anchor. 

Capstan—A machine used on board 
ship for raising heavy weights. 

Oartridge—a case containing acharge 
of powder for a gun. Cartridges for 
great guns are usually put up in serge 
cloth bags. Those for rapid firers are 
put up in copper cylinders. 

Chamber—That part of the bore of 
@ gun which receives the power. 

Oonning Tower—The armored tower 
forward where the wheel, engine tele- 
graphs, etc., are placed and where the 
captain is supposed to go to direct the 
fighting of his ship in time of action. 

Croestrees—Tihe short arms extend. 
ing across the top: 

Crown—The, fo 
from the level Titi,” 

Crow’s Neat—A perch for a lookout 
at the masthcad, ~ 

Cruiser—A type just below the bat- 
tleship and jugf above the gunboat. 
An armored cruiser ‘has side or verti 
cal armor and horizontal or deck ar- 
mor. A protected@¢ruiser has horizon. 
tal or deck armor only. An unpro 
tected cruiser has no armor. 

Dead Lighte—Covering to the side 
air porte. .. 

Dingey—The smallest boat on a war 
ship; also ‘‘dinghy” and ‘“‘dingy.” 

Displacement—The weight in tons of 
the volume of water the hull of a ship 
displaces. 

Draft—The depth of the keel of a 
‘ship below the surface of the water; 
epelled draught. 

Ensign—The national flag; also the 
lowest grade of a commissioned officer 
in the navy. 

False Keel—A plank bolted to the 
keel so that when aship touches bottom 
the false keel will be injured and not 
the main keel. 

Fathom—A measure of six feet. 

First Watch—The watch from 8 to 
12 midnight. 

Flush Deck—A deck from stem to 
etern without a break. 

Fore Foot—The forward end of the 
keel. 

Fore Peak—The extreme forward 
hold of the ship, where the paintroom 
and other storerooms are. 

Funnel—Theo largest pipe for carry- 
ing off the smake, called often smoke- 
stack or smoke pipe. 

Fuse—The local apparatus for in- 
flaming the charge of a shell or tor- 
pedo. 

Ganways—A thoroughfare; the aper- 
ture in the ship's side where people 
enter and depart. 

Great Guns—The heavy ordnance of 
eship. All guns above 6-inch caliter 
are styled great guns, Below that 
guns are usually called rapid firers or 
xapid fire guns. 

Gun—A generic term for the pieces 
composing the armament of a ship. 
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Gunboat—A small vessel usually 
under 2,000 tons displacement, with 
gun power developed rather than 
speed or coal carrying capacity. 

Half-Mast—To lower a flag midway 
between the truck and the deck. 

Hatch—An aperture in the deck 
more than two feet square. When 
smaller, they are usually called man- 
holes. 

Howitzer—A short, light cannon to 
throw a large projectile with a small 
charge of powder. 

Hull—The body of a ship independ- 
ent of masts and rigging. 

Jacob’s Ladder—Short ladder with 
wooden rungs and rope sides. 

Ksels—The bottom plate of a ship, 
extending from stem to stern. The 
frames are bolted together. 

Keelson—The inside keel of a ship. 

Launch—Uaually the largest boats 
in the ship, steam or pulling. 

Line of Fize—The line of the prolon- 
gation of the bore of a gun when fired. 
List—To lean to one side or the other. 
Machine Guas—Those in which the 
operations pertaining to continuous 
fire are automatically performed by 
machiney. Cartridgesare supplied to 
the chamber, fired, the empty case 
withdrawn and a fresh cartridge inser- 
ted. 
Monitor—A low freeboard armored 
vessel, with one or two turrets, each 
carrying two great guns; nearly fiat 
bottom and with very light draft of 
water, designed by Ericsson. 
O:lop—The lower deck, where the 
cables and storerooms usually are. 

Pennant—A narrow flag, ‘‘coach 
whip,” hoisted by all vessels in com- 
miesion command by an officer not of 
flag rank. 

Piatform Dack—The upper part of 
the protective deck. 

Privateer—A private and armed 
vessel commissioned by the goverr- 
ment in time of war to prey on an ene. 
my’s commerce. 

Protective Deck—The armored deck, 
curved, protecting the vitals and ex- 
tending from the ram to the stern. 

Q irter Dack—The upper deck abaft 
the mainmast. 

Quartermaster—In the navy a petty 
officer who has charge of the steering 
of the ship and assists the navigator. 
He has charge of the logs, leads, colors, 
signal gear, etc. 

Quarters—The stations of the offi- 
cers and men at the guns for working 
them when in action. 

Rapid Fre Guns—Those for which 
cartridge and projectile are made up 
asone whole. — 

Rate—In our navy a classification of 
ships according to displacement tonage 
—above 5,000 tons, first rate; 3,000 to 
3,000, secand rate; 1,000 to 3,000, third 
rate; below 1,000, fourth rate. 
Redoubt—An armored epace in the 
center of the ship protecting the tur-" 
ret mounts and ammunition.—Ex. 

eh oe 

THE FACTS IN THE CASE, 
Now that the flurry over the claim 
of the Methodist Book Concern, re- 
cently allowed by Congress, has for 
the time being subsided, a few words 
from the standpoint of a disinterested 
uewspaper may not be amiss. We 
have no disposition to make comments, 
but there are some interesting facts in 
this connection to which we direct at 
tention. 

During the war the Methodiat Church 
had a printing establishment in Nash 
ville, which was used in printing 
church literature. The city of Nash- 
ville surrendered to the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the understanding that 
all business concerns in the city would 
be protected. But contrary to agree- 
ment, tha Methodist printing works 
were seized by the Government and 
used for a year or twoin doing Govern 
ment work. The plant, which was a 
costly one, was damaged, it is claimed, 
to the extent of $288,000, and after the 
war the Book Concern petitioned Con- 
gress to allow its claim to that amount, 
says the Richmond Times. 

For thirty-three years representa- 
tives of the church regularly presen. 
ted this claim, and appealed to Con- 
gress to pay it, but for one reason or 
another it was never allowed. It was 
never denied, and it is not denied, that 
it isa perfectly justclaim. But, forall 
that, the church was unable to collect 
it. Finally the agents of the Book 
Concern, Messrs. Barbee and Smith, 
secured the services of Major Stahl- 
man, who was a competent profes: 
sional lobbyist, and, believing that he 
had a difficult job before him, and 
knowing thet he woujd have to devote 
mouch of his time and money to the 
prosecution of the claim, they agreed 
to give him 35 per cent. of the whole 
amount in the event of his success. 

Up to this time nothing wrong had 
been done, granting that Barbee and 
Smith were authorized to make the 
deal. It was no reflection upon the 
church, but rather upon Congress, 
that ig was necessary to employ a rep- 
resentative and to pay him euch an 
exorbitant fee in order to collect a just 
claim, 





But members of the Senate have pro 


tested that they were deceived; that 
they made inquiries both of Stahlman 
and of Barbee and Smith, and were 
assured by them that the whole sum 
would go to the church and nothing to 
attorneys and lobbyist. The Senators 
do not deny that the claim was just, 
and do not intimate that they voted 
for it as a donation to the church. 
Their complaint is that the money was 
obtained under false pretences. 

An investigation has been ordered, 
to which the representatives of the 
church, as was to be expected, readily 
assent. These representatives say that 


they are satisfied that Barbee and | ®° 


Smith did not intend to deceiye the 
Senate, and ask that the public reserve 
its judgment until all the facts have 
been brought out in the investigation. 

Such is a brief statement of the facts, 
from which it is clear that the Metho-~ 
dist Church isin no way involved in 
the alleged deception, and so far from 
receiving money that did not belong 
to it, has not, thanks to the peculiar 
ways of Congress, received within 
$100,000 of its own. 
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BRO. J. P. TINGEN WRITES. 


Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

The Damocrats in their convention 
held in the city of Raleigh said they 
would fight the battle alone without 
onr help. This proves to my mind 
clearly, that the goldbugs of both old 
parties are usuing this method to keep 
all true refor mars divided, so they can 
still more firmly fasten the gold stand- 
ard and monopoly rule upon the labor- 
ing classes. If the working classes 
will only unite (and that is what they 
must do tosucceed) it would be just 
as easy to storm and route these gold- 
bug chameleons as it was for Dewey to 
storm and capture Manila. Oitizons, 
remember, that in recent years, it is 
not as it was in the days of Washing: 
ton, Jefferson and other God fearing 
men who ruled in righteousness. 
Think just for a moment, that we la- 
borers of America have the power in 
our hands to rid ourselves of the rav- 
enous vampires who are sucking our 
life blood. But mark my prediction, 
just as long as we suffer ourselves to 
be led by the leaders of either of the 
cli parties, we will never be in a be‘~- 
ter condition. J. P. TINGEN, 

Ai, N.C. 

_ Oooo 
ALL PARTIES UNITE UNDER THE 
ALLIANCE BANNER. 


Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

I have never voted the Populist or 
yet the Republican ticket, but I be- 
lieve in the principles of the Alliance, 
and am surprised to see Democratic 
papers opposing its re-organization. 
The Democratic party claims to favor 
many of the Alliance demanca, and it 
is strange that so many so-called Dem 
ocrats oppose the organization of the 
farmers when it is well known that 
Democrats, Republicans and Populists 
have equal privileges in the Alliance. 

A READER. 


rr 
HOBSON AND THE SABBATH. 


He Remembered It to Keep It Holy Al- ¢ 


ways. 

From a private letter written by a 
lady who knew Richmond P. Hobson 
when he was a cadet in the Naval 
Academy, I take the following: 

**When he was in Annapolis years 
ago he was laughed at and criticised 
by some, and admired by others, be- 
cause he refused to study on Sunday. 
It seems there is a regular study hour 
(to keep them out of mischief, I sup 
pose), but Hobson would not study, 
but was willing to give up the privi- 
lege of the hour for visiting in the 
week tomakeup the time. So he vis- 
ited little, studied hard, kept the Sab- 
bath, and at the end of the session 
passed first in his class. Now, his 
name is honored throughout the 
world.” 

“If thou turn away thy foot from 
the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
on My holy day; and call the Sabbath 
a delight, the holy of the Lord, honor- 
able; and shalt honor him, not doing 
thine own ways, nor finding thine own 
pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words; then shalt thou delight thyself 
in the Lord; and I will cause thee to 
ride upon the high places of the earth, 
and feed thee with the heritage of Ja- 
cob thy father; for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.” ((saiah 58:13 14). 
—B. F. Campbell, in Asheville Citizen. 

so oo 

The tallow faced cirgarette sucking 
sons of their dadies that McKinley is 
placing in allthe high positions in the 
army, while the trained veterans have 
to take lower positions, will not be cal- 
culated to infuse into the breasts of the 
soldiery any great amount of valor, 
says Danbury Rsporter. 
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IS MAKING SALES. 
MILTON, Pa., March 4, 1898. 
Dark Sir:—We receive quite fre- 
guensiy inquiries for our circulars of 
iquid Extract of Smoke and have 
made sales, through our ad. in your 
paper. 





Respectfully, 
K. Krauser & BRoTuer. 


(OFFICIAL) 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE DEMANDS. 


Adopted at Washington, D. C., February 
6, 1896, 

Wuereas, The Declaration of Inde 
op as a basis for a Republican 
orm of a parse = — be 
Prehat al and perpetual, 8 : 

“That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed with certain u- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
verned.” 
We hold, therefore, that to restore 
and preserve these rights under a 
Republican form of government, pri- 
vate monopolies of public necessities 
for speculative purposes, whether of 
the means of production, distribution 
or exchange, should be prohibited, and 
whenever any such public necessity or 
utility becomes a monopoly in private 
hands, the people of the municipality, 
state or union, as the case may 
shall appropriate the same by right of 
eminent domain, paying a@ just value 
therefor, and operate them for, and in 
the interest of, the whole people. 


FINANOE. 

We demand a. national currency, 
safe, sound and flexible; issued by the 
general government only; a full 1 
tender for all debts and receivable for 
all dues, and an equitable and efficient 
means of distribution of this currency, 
directly to the people, at the minimum 
of expense and without the interven- 
tion of banking corporations and in 
sufficient volume to transact the busi- 
ness of the country on a cash basis. 

(a) We demand the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and gold at the 
legal ratio of 16 to 1. 
mt We demand a graduated income 

(a) The government shall purchase 
or construct and operate a sufficient 
—— of railroads to effectually con- 
trol rates of transportation on a 
just and equitable basis. 

() The telegraph and telephone, 
like the — system, being a ne- 
cessity for the transmission of intelli- 

ce, should be owned and operated 
the government in the interest of 
© peop! 
LAND. 

‘We demand that no land shall be 
held by corporations for speculative 
purposes or by in excess of 
their needs as carriers, and all lands 
now owned by aliens should be re- 
claimed by the government and held 
for actual settlers only. _ 


EXEOCTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


We demand the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. That each State shall be di- 
<a into — of Soertg J equal 
vo po jon, an Senators 
from pee 4 shall be 
people of the district. 

DISTRICT LEGISLATION. 

(c) That our national legislation shall 
be so framed in the future as not to 
build up one industry at the expense 
of another. 

(d) We believe that the money of the 
ome “~_ - be kept ne hg 
possible in the hands of the 6. 
and hence we demand that all Naticnal 
ao State revenues shall ve ee to 

necessary ex of the govern- 
_— sbomounlentie and honestly ad 


(e) We demand that postal savinge 
banks be established by the govern 
ment for the safe deposit of savinge 
. people, and to facilitate ex- 


ge. 
(f) We are unalterably opposed to 
the issue, by the United States, of in- 
terest-bearing bonds, and demand the 
yment of all coin obligations of the 
United States, as provided by existing 
laws, in either gold or silver coin, at 
the option of the government and not 
at the option of the creditor. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


Relying upon the good, common 
sense of the American a oe and be 
lieving that a majority of them, when 
eres party prejudice, will 
vote right on all questions submitted to 
them on their merit; and, further, to 
rea sake aie 
ol we 
legislation by means of the initiative 
and referendum. 


ENTIRELY SATISIFED, 


Office of 


Breeder and = f Th h- } 

er an pper, o te) - 

bred and laaperted an, | 
COCHRANVILLE, Pa , Feb. 23, 98 J 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


Dear Sir:—Since I have been adver- 
tising through your columns I have 
been entirely satisfied with the results 
and the amount of inquiries received 
from the add running 1n your columns 
is equal to any of same circulation 
that I have on my listand Iam con- 
fident we have sold as much stock 
through your medium as any other 
the same circulation 

Wishing you success with your peper 
and that it may still press still further 
out, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 
% 8. W. Suir. 


W. S. BARNES, 
Wholesale : Produce : Commission : Merchant, 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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Specialties: EGGS and BUTTER. 
Returns Prompily Made. 
Consignments Solicited. 





In writing advertisers, mention this 
paper. 
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THE BEST 





OLD 
DUST 


WASHING POWDER 





dence solicited. 


[2180.] 


Farmers’ 


BIN. te = » 
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PEERLESS BICYCLES, 
NISSEN WAGONS, HARDWARE, STOVES, 
DAIRY FIXTURES, FEED CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS, 
HARVESTING MAOHINES, GRAIN DRILLS AND PLANTE 
HAY PRESSES, WIND MILLS, TREAD MI 


—DEALER IN— 


RALEIGH, N. OC. 





Specialties: 


Supplies. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, = 
Seeds, F'eced and Fertilizers. 


LLS GOTTON Gi 


FARM ENGINES, OLOVER AND GRASS 8) 


Respectfully, 


In writing advertisers, mention this paper. 


Fertilizers for Special Crops and Soils. 
@ SpeoiaL Ferps READY MIXED FOR MILK Cows. _44 
Plans and Specifications for Barns and other Farm Buildings. Correspon- 


BEN J. IRBY, 
_ PROPRIETOR. = 
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USEFUL BOOKS. 


THE SEOCRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS THs 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. THE NAMES 
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The 
Progressive 
Farmer 
is 
the 
Alliance 
Organ 
of 
N. C. 


If you areaSimon pure, dyed-in-the- 
wool Allianceman, and have the 
good of the grand farmers’ or- 
ganization at heart, you 
will exert every effort 
within your power 
to build it up. 


our orean) The Progressive Farmer rour organ) 


stands in the breach battling the ene- 
mies of the Alliance, and it — pn 
every Allianceman to rally around the 
standard. CONSORIPTS, COWARDS and 
TRAITORS are not wanted. They have 
already crippled our cause by desert- 
ing our ranks for office and social 
standing. We bear your banner, Al- 
liancemen, and we claim your support. 


WE DON’T ASK MUCH. 


Let every Allianceman in North 
Carolina send a club of subscribers and 
by August, 1898, we will have 20,000 
names on our subscription list. 

Picnics, Alliance rallies, Sub. and 
County Alliance meetings are the 
places to raise clubs. Try it. 


$1.00. 


The 
Alliance 
Organ 


0 
N. C. 
is 
The 


Progressive 


Farmer. 














(every other day). 
Think of it. We 


Order at once, 





People’s Party Paper, 


every week, both from date for 40 weeks for one dollar—40 weeks 
zoe. If you prefer, you can substitute for the World the ‘‘World the Semi- 
eekly Detroit Free 


Press, or Weekly Cincinnati Enq 


ATLANTA, Ga, ~ 


WAR IS DECLARED. 


GED Daa INE" S.. 


Of course you want ALL the news and you want it quick—war or no war. 
You can’t do without the 


Thrice-a-Week New York World. 


It contains all the war news and is as good as a city daily. 
send you this great paper, 24 pages a week, and the 


is almost @ 
. Bend Money 


. +... Mational Paper Club..... 


And ¢ 


Lt 
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Home = Circle. 


WHEN THE COWS COME HOME. 











This m says the Chicago Farmer’s Voice, 
eupenmet tn the [llustrated Christian Weekly, 
August, 1875. It has been reprinted extensive x 
but inaccurately. It is reproduced here wit 
the eanction of theauthor, Mrs. Agnes E. Mitch- 
ell, and the foliowing isa correct and revised 
eopy. fhe poem been credited tv an Eng- 
‘eb, writer, and was published some months 
ago in an Eastern paper, with the explanatory 
remark that the author was not knowr.] 


With klingle, klangle, klingle, 
*Way down the dusty dingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
Now sweet and clear and faint and low, 
The airy tinklings come and go, 
Like chimings from some far-off tower, 
Or patterings of an April shower 
That makes the daisies grow; 


Ko-ling, ko-lang, 
Kc-ling, ko-lang, kolinglelingle 
*>Way down the darkening dingle 
The cows come slowly home. 
And old-time friends, and twilight plays 
And starry nights, and sunny days, 
Come trooping up the misty ways, 
When the cows come home. 


With jingle, jangle, jingle, 
Soft tones that sweetly mingle, 

The cows are coming home; 
Malvine, and Peal, and Fiorimel, 
DeKamp, Redrose and Gretchen Schell, 
Queen Bese, and Sylph, and Spangled 

e 


ui — 
Across the fislds I hear her loo—90, 
And clang her silver bell ; 


Go-ling, go-lang, _ : 

Ay go-lang, golinglelingle, 

With faint, fair sounds that mingle 

The cows come slowly home; 
And mother songs of long gone years, 
And baby j>ys, and childish tears, 
And youthful hopes and youthful fear, 
hen the cows come home. 


With ringle, rangle, ringle, 
By twos and threes and single, 
The cows are coming home; 
‘Through violet air we see the town, 
And the summer sun a-slipping down; 
The maple in the hazel glade, 
‘Throws down the path a longer shade, 
And the hills are growing brown. 


To-ring, to-rang, 
To-ring, to rang, to-ringlelingle, 
‘By threes and fours and single — 
The cows come slowly home; 
The same sweet sound of worldless 


The samesweet June-day restand calm, 
‘The same sweet scent of bud and balm, 
When the cows come home, 


With tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 
Thro’ fern and periwinkle, 
The cows are coming home; 
A loitering in the checkered stream, 
Where the sun-rays glance and gleam, 
Olarine, Peachbloom, and Phoebe 
Phyllis, 3 
Stand knee deep in the creamy lillies 
Ina drowsy dream; 
Tc-link, to-lank, 
To-link, tc-lank, tolinklelingle, 
O’er the banks with butter-cups a- 
twinkle 
The cows come slowly home; _ 
And up through Memory’s deep rayine 
Come the brook’s old song and its old- 


time sheen, 
And the crescent of the silver queen, 
When the cows come home. 


With klingle, klangle, klingle, — 
With loo-o0, and moc-90, and jingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
And over there on Merlin Hill : 
Hear the plaintive cry of the Whip- 
poor-will; 
The dew drops lie on the tangled vines, 
And overthe poplars V-nus shines, 
And over the silent mui!; 


Kce-ting, ko-lang 
Oc-ting, kc—‘ong, kolinglelingle, 
With ting-2-ling and j vgie 
The cows come slowiy home; 
Lat down the bars, let in ths train 
Of long gone sorgs, and flowers, and 
rain, 
For dear old times come back again 
When the cows come home. 


THE ANTH-EOSSIP LEAGUE 


Written by Effie W. Merriman for Farmer's Voice. 





IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


ICHFIELD was like most small 

Eastern villages in its tendency 

to meddle with the affairs of ita neigh- 

bors; also in its possession of one or 

two persons who were considered 
greater gossips than all the others. 

Bob Eastman was first to speak of 
the confidential talks indulged in by 
Mrs. Price and her nearest neighbor, 
the widow Belden, as ‘The Price- 
Belden Gossip Manufactory.” He was 
home from college on his first vacation, 
and had become wrathy over what he 
considered the too free discussion which 
a certain escapade of his had occa- 
sioned . 

The name had become popular at 
once, and Bob returned as a college 
graduate three years later he was 
amazed upon hearing a reference to 
Pricc-Selden Gossip Manufactory. 
came from the pretty lips of Eliza 
Wells, with whom he had quarreled 
and played since he was a baby. 

“The way that name has lived,” he 
said to Clara, ‘proves that there is 
nothing like ridicule as a weapon to 
use against gossip.” 

Clara gave him an uncomprehending 
stare, and he saw that something fur- 
_ was needed by way of explana- 
ion. 

“Before I fired my carefully chosen 
®pithet upon an unsuspecting com- 
munity, it was not difficult for the 
most improbable story to gain a few 
believers in Richfield. Now, I notice 
that such attempts are treated by a 
look of amusement and the question, 


‘Is that a fact, or can it be traced to 
“The Price-Belden—’” 

‘‘Nonsense, Bob,” interrupted Clara. 
“I am glad you see a change, but let 
me inform you that it is due, entirely, 
to ‘The Anti-Gossip League.’ ” 

Bob had already been told of this 
league; that it had been organized by 
the leading young ladies of Richfield, 
and that Olara Wells was president, 
and it was not his intention to allow her 
to take too much credit for what he 
considered an unproven fact. 

*‘My friend,” he said, ‘‘you did not 
let me finish, What I was about to 
say is that, since returning, I have 
noticed a most gratifying change in 
the topics chosen by my old friends,” 
with a strong emphasis on the adjec - 
tive. “It is only among the young 
ladies that I notice an unbecoming 
curiosity—” 

“Bob Eastman, to whom do you re- 
fer?” Clara’s eyes snapped warningly, 
and Bob’s sparkled with mischief. 

“It is a general accusation, so to 
speak. Do you know, I should not be 
afraid to wager any amount that there 
is not a woman in Richfisid, who has 
lived here five years, who would find 
it possible to resist the temptation to 
inquire into his neighbor’s affairs, 
should anything happen not of daily 
occurrence.” 

It was the meaningless chatter of 
two young people who had not yet de. 
cided whether or not they wished to 
resume the half lovelike relationship 
that had been broken by the departure 
of one of them to college. It is only 
worth repeating, because it ended in a 
wager, and will serve to satisfy those 
tiresome people who always want to 
know the very beginning of things. 

That same evening, on his way home 
from Olara’s house, Bob met a man 
whom he at once judged to bea tramp, 
and, always on the lookout for inter- 
esting stories of real life, at once en- 
gaged him in conversation. The story 
was not new. Ha had known better 
days, but a series of reverses—had 
never before been obliged to ask for 
help—wanted work—willing todo any- 
thing honorable—meanwhile—could he 
borrow enough money, etc. 

“Can you sing?” interrupted Bob, 
who was chuckling over a bright idea 
that had just occurred to him. 

**At one time, sir, I was considered 
worth hearing.” 

“Good! Can you keep a secret if 
you are paid for it?” 

What man eays no to a question of 

that sort? Mr. Samuel Brice, as he 
called himself, certainly did not, and 
ten minutes later he and Bob had come 
to an agreement, and hé was standing 
beneath the widow Belden’s chamber 
window, pouring out his soul ina plain- 
tive love song. 
Bob, who was waiting for him in the 
shade of a weeping willow that grew 
beside the village church, smiled as he 
listened to the powerful voice, and cal- 
culated that it ought certainly to be 
heard fifteen blocks away on so quiet 
anevening. It was late, but the sound 
of carefully raised windows reached 
his ears, and he knew that from sev- 
eral casements a night~capped head 
was thrust stealthily out, and that 
many psirs of curious eyes were try- 
ivg to discover the identity of Mrs. 
Belden’s serenader. 

The cext day was Sunday. Bob 
went earl; to the little church. Mrs. 
Bolden was later than usual. The 
preacher was in the midst of an elo 
quent prayer when she arrived, but 
that did not prevent many curious 
glances from being sent in her direc: 
tion. She caught them, understood 
their meaning and flushed. 

**Ah, ha!” thought Bob, wickedly ex- 
ultant, ‘‘public curiosity is aroused! I 
wonder if my lady Clara has noticed 
it?” 

That night, just as the village clocks 
tolled the hour of 12, another song was 
sung beneath Mrs. Belden’s window. 
On Monday night it was repeated. It 
wasseldom that more than one song 
was sung at a time, and then the sin- 
ger could be seen walking slowly down 
the street. He had been quite distinctly 
seen by several persons, among them 
being Clara Wells. At first, she had 
believed Bob to bo the singer, but soon 
convinced herself of the mistake. The 
songs were not familiar in the village, 
and they were rendered in aclear, bari 
tone voice that was not recognized. 
The voice alone was sufficient to have 
attracted the people whom Bob saw in 
the vicinity of Mrs. Bslden’s cottage, 
in his leisure walk down the street. It 
was no} known that he was keeping a 
memorandum of the people whom he 


where he had seen them. One night, 
while thus engaged, his attention was 
caught by a new sound. 

“By George!” he chuckled, ‘‘she is 
calling to him in a etage whisper.” 
Then he crept nearer to Mrs. Belden’s 
window. 

‘‘Who are you?” Mrs. Belden asked. 
“Did you speak?” replied the stran- 


ger. 
‘Hush! Don’t speak so laud, Every 





woman in Richfield is listening.” 


met, together with the hour and place | 
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‘What can I do for you, madam?” in 
& stage whisper. 

**What do you want here?” 

‘I seek happiness.” 

“Nonsense! Who are you?” 

One who loves you devotedly. My 
dear Lucinda, can you not recognize 
my voice?” 

“T connot, and I want to hear no 
more of it. Everyone in Richfisld 
will be laughing at me.” 

*Oan I not sing one little—” 

“If you sing here again I’ll have you 
arrested.” 

‘Madam, your wish shall be my 
law.” 

With that the stranger walked quiet- 
ly away, and Bob hoped that no one 
had overheard the conversation. 

On the following night the following 
night the stranger was seen quietly 
walking back and forth beneath Mrs. 
Belden’s window, but he did not sing. 

“He is earning his money, poor old 
chap!” thought Bob. “I'll give hima 
rest to morrow if he'll only work up 
to the climax to-night.” 

“Lucinda! Ob, Lucinda!” It wasa 
fhoartrending wail that broke out upon 
the night air. It sent Bobinto aspasm 
of half-repressed laughter. 

‘‘That’s more than I bargained for,” 
he thought. “I'll give him an extra 
dollar for that; but it mustn’t happen 
again,” 

The following night the curious 
watched in vain for Mrs. Belden’s vis- 
itor. On the next afternoon the regu- 
lar meeting of the Anti-Gossip League 
took place at the Eastman home, and 
Bob decided to remain at home and 
help his sister entertain the guests. 
The regular busineps of the meeting 
had hardly concluded when Mrs. Price 
chanced todropin. She had just re- 
turned from the city. She hated to 


she had fruit to can; but what else 
couldI do when one’s dearest friend 
was in need of assistance. The young 
ladies looked like animated interroga- 
tion points atonce. 

‘Ig anyone sick?” asked Susie East- 
man. 

“Not as I know,” was the reply. ‘I 
had some shopping to do for Mrs. Bel- 
den.” 

The young ladies exchanged glances. 

“I would not have believed that Mrs. 
Belden would allow anyone to relieve 
her of the pleasure of bargain hunt- 
ing,” ventured one of them. 

“One sometimes has occasion to 
change one’s mind,” replied Mrs. Price, 
significantly. 

‘*But what can be going to happen?” 
asked anoter. ‘‘Is she going to leave 
us?” 

‘Oh, I mustn’t say another word, or 
I'll be telling everything!” said Mrs. 
Price; ‘‘only Mrs. Belden is even busier 
than Iam ” 

**We won’t repeat what you tell us,” 
said Bessie, persuasively. 

“Well, Pll just hint that you’d all 
better go to church next Sunday,” and 
with that Mrs. Price took her depart- 
ure. 

“I'll bet a box of candy,” exclaimed 
Miss Bessie, as soon as the door had 
closed behind her guest, ‘‘that Mrs. 
Belden is going to bs married.” 

‘*Why of course she is!” replied 
Clara, with conviction. It was the 
first time she had spoken, and of course 
Bob was there to hear. 

‘Shall you and I make a bet on that. 
Miss Clara?” he asked, meaningly. 
Clara flushed crimson, and the look 
she gave him was enough to have made 
anyone else exceedingly uncomforta- 
ble. She took no further part in the 
conversation, which, it is needless to 
say, was now turned almost exclusive- 
ly upon Mrs Belden and her unknown 
admirer. 

‘*Have you heard him sing? He has 
such a fine voice!” 

“Do you think so? I call it harsh.” 
**He is really not bad looking.” 
‘“*How do you know?” 

“Oh, I stood quite close to Mrs. Bel. 
den’s gate one night, where no one 
could see me.” 

“Winnie Hill, you didn’t! 
night was it?” 

‘Sunday night.” 

‘‘Were you there Sunday night? So 
was I.” 

‘And I, too. Did you hear them 
whispering?” 

*Isa’t it ridiculous! I really thought 
Mrs. Belden had more sense.” 

“I didn’t. And to think how often 
she has declared that she would never 
marry again!’ 

“Do you suppose she will be mar 
ried in white?” 

**it would be quite like her, but she 
ought to wear gray.” 

**Hold on, young ladies!” exclaimed 
Bob. ‘“ "6 quarrel about the wed 
ding dress until you are sure there is 
to be a weeding.” 

“Sure? Way, who can doubt—” 

‘“‘A story started by the Anti Gossip 
league,” replied Bob. - 

**We never started a story.” 
*Indeed!” There was a world of 
meaning in Bob’s voice. He did not 
dispute the young lady, however, but 


What 





turned to Clara with the information 


leave Richfield, just now, she said, for | breathe t 


his mother said she was to help him 
pick the peas for supper. 

“I won’t do it!” she said. 

“Very well; I will just remind you 
here that the wager was $5. I think 
you cannot deny that I have won it.” 

“I shall have to give you my note, 
for I haven’t that much moneyin my 
possession.” 

“I will not take the note,” audacious 
ly. *‘Give me your hand, instead.” 

Clara looked around, furtively, fear- 
ing that the others had heard, then, 
picking up Mrs. Eatman’s sunbonnet 
she hurried out to the garden. Bob 
followed. 

“The exchange would suit me nice- 
ly,” he continued. 

‘*‘How kind! But perhaps it wouldn’t 
suit me.” 

‘Very well. Hand over that money.” 

*Oan’t we—ahem! How would it do 
to strike a compromise?” 

**You little witch! Very well, I agree 
to the compromise. If Mrs. Belden is 
married next Sunday I will say no 
more about the $5; if she is not, you 
shall name the day when you will 
marry me.” 

(Concluded Next Week ) 





Our Social Chat. 
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Here isa column for everybody—ladies, gen- 
tlemen, boys, ris, fathers and mothers. 
Everybody is invited to write on subjects of in- 
terest to them. Never mind if you are not 
perfect asa writer, give us your thoughts and 
we will see that they are in good shape before 
they are published. 

Tak PROGRESSIVE FARMER isa paper for every 
member of the family. and young and old alike 
are its patrons and its friends. We hope to 
unite these thousands of our friends “in a bond 
of friendship that will bea help and an inspira- 
tion to each one of us.” The friendship of each 
of our readers, the confidence of the old North 
State's sturdy sons, and the trust of each of her 
daughters, is what this paper to win “*by 
helping each one of them to do more, to be more 
and to enloy more in this beautiful world.” We 

will te each letter, and 
Address letters to 
8 PROGRESSIVE FaR- 





e through eve 4 
“Aunt J ennie” care of Tas 
eR, Raleigh, N. C. 





I will sit and listen to the others of 
the ‘Circle’ talk this week. You all 
know ere this that I am exceedingly 
fond of talking but I am real glad that 
you have kindly ‘eonsented to talk 
yourselves this week. I thinkit a real 
treat to listen sometimes. 

We gladly welcome several new 
members this week. All have written 
nice letters and we hope to have them 
call often—real often.—Aunt Jennie. 





AUNT EDNA WRITES. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—If yoa will al- 
low me I will write a few linesto the 
Chatterers corner, I see there are such 
a few that take an interest in writing. 
Girls and boys, you have more time to 
write than we married women and if 
you don’t write more for this paper we 
will not speak a good word to your 
sweethearts for you. The editor tells 
us we are welcome to thiscorner. I 
love to feel welcome, as I did the other 
day when I went to see one of my 
neighbors. When I reached the door: 
“On my! Come in, I am go glad to see 
you, I believe you knew we were all 
lonesome.” 

I never get lonesome myself. If I 

am not busy at work I can while away 
the time reading-some good book or 
paper. This is my first attempt to 
write since the election, for I was like 
the little boy the calf ran over: I did 
not know what to say. Butthe war 
has aroused me. We women don’t 
want war. I think if the wemen had 
to rule, there would be no war, and if 
there was there would only be a little 
skirmish, a little pulling of hair and all 
would be over; but the men go in for 
killing, and spilling each other’s own 
heart’s blood. 
Oh, think of that old gray headed 
mother. It nearly breaks her heart 
to part with her son; she bends in 
prayer to God: ‘Oh send him back 
alive!” 

There are women now lying on their 
beds of ¢ffi:ction, suffering from dis. 
eases brought on by hardships they 
had to undergo while their husbands 
were in the war. 

One young girl asks me to tell Tom 
what love is: ‘Love, blends young 
hearts in blissful unity and so ignores 
past ties and affection, as to separate 
the son from his father’s house, and 
the daughter from alli the sweet endear 
ments of her childhood’s home, to go 
out together and rear for themselves 
an altar around which shall cluster all 
the cares, and delights, the anxities 
and sympathies of the family reiation- 
ship.” 

Love is the weapon which the Om 
nipotent one resolved to corquer rebel 
man when ali the rest had failed. 

“Life without love? Ab it would be 
A world without sun.” 

I would be glad to hear from Cousin 
Ora,—Aunt Edna, Wilkins N. O. 

eter OO aise 
COUNT THE BLESSINGS. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—Dont you think 
we should dweil on the pleasant things 
and let the unpleasant unhappy things 
got Take what you have aod make 
the most of it. It is not so much in 
what you have as how you use it. 

One ot the pleasantest little homes I 





can recall was that of a family who 
did not own their home. I shall never 


forget the voice, the face and the man- 
ner of the mother who presided by a 
divine right, queen in that household. 
Always neat and tasty in her simple 
attire, with a smile in the heart that 
shone out in her whole being, lighting 
up the face with an angelic beauty. 
Always the comforts of the family 
were looked to so carefully and perfect- 
ly, no one ever thought of the luxuries 
which they did not have nor care for. 
The real needs of the family were al- 
ways anticipated; and so, when came 
the changes in the weather or the 
season, each member of the family 
was carefully and amply provided for 
without friction, or unnecessary cere- 
monies or annoyance. 

Aud the meals. Such meals! The 
sweet savory odors still cling around 
and consecrate that time honored 
hearthstone. Always fresh clean food 
each article in its season, on time and 
in order, and served with a native ease 
and grace and delicacy which would 
give a charm to the home of the aristo 
crat. 

No child ever ran with more eager 
willing feet to recaive the approval and 
appreciation of the mother, the long 
distance from school, in the j yous 
school days, recounting the perfect 
record in class, in punctuality and in 
behavior, than did the happy children 
in this happy household. No childs 
eyes sparkled with a more brilliant 
luster than did these who received al 
ways the prizo offered for the most 
perfect lessons. And thus each child 
received as its inheritance a good com- 
mon school education and a good ex- 
ample. What a solid foundation upon 
which to build in future years. 

Since that time, my feet have passed 
up and down over the elegant stone 
steps leading to many a luxurious 
mansion; but, nowhere, have I seen 
more real, unfeigned, unadulterated 
happiness than in that humble house- 
hold, whose members wisely and 
thankfully, utilized the blessings God 
had given them.—Lillian Lee Archer, 
Ashton, Pa. 


THERE IS A WORK FOR KAOH ONE OF US. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I must express 
my admiration for ‘‘Our Social Chat.” 
I love dearly to read the letters from 
the Chatterers, for they are s0 very in- 
teresting, and instructive also. 

I am only a school girl, not quite 
eighteen, but I hope the few words I 
say may be of some benefit to some 
one. 

How many of us have thought that 
there was a work for each one of us? 
We who live inthe country and have 
never had many echool advantages 
may sometimes feel that we can do 
nothing, but I believe that most of 
God’s workers are raised in the coun- 
try. 

If we have no education we should 
strive earnestly and honestly to learn 
as much as pogsible, 

Some one must cheer the fainting 
hearts if it is only by asmile; some one 
must teach the heathen; some one 
must work in the Sunday-shools, for 
this furnishes most of our preachers, 
governors, college professors, mission- 
aries, and all other useful men and 
women. We should do all we can to- 
day and strive todo more every day. 
Let us prepare ourselves carefully and 
with patience for we do not know what 
noble work God may give us in the 
future. 

Parents give your childred a chance, 
by giving them plenty of good books 
and papers to read, and above all give 
them as much education as possible. I 
would rather have an education than 
enough money to educate me twice, 
after Iam twenty five. It is nobler to 
learn and think of doing some good, 
than it is to think of nothing but dress. 
ing and having beaux !— Your unknown 
friend, Plum. 


—_———___ 


ee 
A COUNTRY GIRL AND NOT ASHAMED OF 
LABOR. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—May I say a few 
words to you and the Chatterers this 
evening? 

I have j 1st been reading such nice 
letters from you all that I want to say 
a few words too. Jennie Acton, I 
don’t wonder that you were made 
proud by the Chatterers alluding to 
your letters. You always have so many 
bright sayings to cheer the rest of us 
up, that you well deserve a word of 
praise in return. It did me a lot of 
good to read your last lettler it was so 
cheerful. I am just like you nothing 
but a plain country girl. I am not 
ashamed to acckowledge thatI cook or 
do anything else I can to help papa 
and mamma. 

Neither do I think that city people 
are better than country people. Let 
us hear some of the Ohatterers on the 


country. 

Iam giad to seeso many new mem- 
bors this week. This is a circle that. 
‘che more the merrier.” I would not 
like it if it were ‘the ferwer the 
better share,” for every one shares and 
it would not be fair for only a. few to 
do all the work. 





Aunt Jennie gives us an interesting 


respective advantages of .city and|- 


EET 


talk every week and if every reader 
would give us one only ‘‘once in a 
while” we would have alot of good 
reading.—G od bye, Isabila, Oleve- 
land County, N. O. 


beta Ca 
SOME GOOD SUGGESTIONS, 
Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have been a 
silent admirer of ‘‘Our Social Chat” 
since its beginning, but have never had 
the courage to write before. I will an- 
swer “Careless Tom’s” question. Love 
is the greatest thing in the world and 
if he doubts it he may read the 13th 
chapter of 1st Cor. 
Talso have some important sugges- 
tions (that I copied from a book) which 
I hope may be of benefit and keep 
many of the Chatterers from yielding 
to temptation. 
1, Say nothing you would not like 
God to hear. Eccl. 5:2. 
2. Do nothing you would not like 
God to see. Titus 2.7. 
3. Write nothing you would not like 
God to read. Heb. 4:13. 
4 Go to no place you would not like 
God to find you. Job 34 21. 
5. Read no book of which you would 
not like God to say ‘“‘show it to me.” 
John 5:39. 
6 Never spend you tims in such a 
way that you would not like God to 
ask: ‘‘What art thou doing?” 
Will some one tell me how to grow 
callas successfully ; also the best rem3- 
dy for house flies? 
I dont expect Careles Tom will want 
me to write any more but I could 
hardly help it. 
Iam very much pleased with Aunt 
Jennie’s letters and the kindly interest 
she has in the poor laboring country 
folks. With love to all.—Mamie Mean- 
well, Cumberland county, N. O. 


PoE 
TWO GAY GIRLS GIVE THEIR OPINION OF 
BACHELORS. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—Some one has 
asked what is love? We can’t tell 
what it is exactly, but we will tell him 

how they say it makes any one feel. 

You have a sweet aching at the heart; 
and a all overish sensation when you 

are with the one you love. 

We want toexpressa few thuughts 
regarding the old bachelors, especially 
the one who gives his viewain your 
paper of June 14th. We have been 
partial to the bachelors but if they 
were all such as he is we don’t think 
we should have any further use for 
them. He says love is a disease of the 
brain. We beg to say, that he don’t 
koow any more about love than our 
old cat. If all the girls are like us, 
they are glad he his to cook his hoecake 
and meat, and patch his trousers and 
sew on his buttons. For we dont think. 
any sensable girl would want to help 
share his burdens. We dont profess 
to know a great deal about the love he 
speaks of, but we know thatit doesn’t 
orignate in the brain. 

We don’t think he has ever loved at 
all and of course, we don’t beleive any 
one has ever loved him. If they have 
ever been silly enough to do so, we 
hope they have been wise enough to 
let no one know it. 

The old bachelors one and all have 
our best wishes in their single blessed~ 
ness, as that one terms it. But we 
dont think that all live it from choice 
as he does. If such were the case we 
would join the poet in saying: 

“Old bachelors are hateful things, 

And ought to be despised. 

Their hearts, like broken fiddlestrings, 

And just as little prized, 

Untuned to feel love’s thrilling touch, 
No pleasure do they know. 


a | feel not, they taste not much 
Of the happiness here below. 


**The joys of wedlock which they spurn, 
With all its numerous 

One day if but love’s lamp do burn 

Is worth an age of theirs. 

It’s of no use for me to prate 

I cannot make them clever, 

Old bachelors I shall always hate— 

Just must and shall forever.” 

—Jackama and Aggie, Wake Oounty, 

N. 0. 


REFLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR. 


The devil succeds | because he never 
knows when he’s been snubbed. 

A woman’s first thought when she 
sees company coming is her canned 
fruit. 

No healthy girl who is over 17 years 
old has any business believing that 
love is caused by vibrations. 

After a girl has had a quarrel with 
another she alway e makes up her mind 
what she won’t say when she meets her 
and then says it. 


The first thing the average woman 
thinks when she hears that some ac- 
tress is very sick is to wonder what 
will become of all the dresses she haa, 
—Now York Sun. 

Mrs. McBride—‘'Tne Oubans say 
they would much rather have contri- 
butions of ammunition than bread.” 
Mr. McBride—‘*We'll send them 
some of your biscuits, and they can 
use them either for food or cannon 
balls.” 


Writr 
PINE BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE and’ clos 
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ZEKE BILKINS, M. A, 








The Major Is In the Mountains Growing 
New Lungs and Other Necessities of 
Life---He Has an Awful Experience 
With a Gang of Goldbugs and Doesn’t 
Blame the Silver Cranks for Wanting 
a Change. 

B.—“‘Hello! Mr. Editor.” 
R.—‘“Hello! Major. Hope you are 
feeling tip-top to day.” 

B.—‘‘You bet Iam. I’m up in the 
mountains growin’ new lungs an’ re- 
cruitin’ myself up fer another year ov 
married life. By the time I git back 
I'll be so strong an’ brave that Betsy 
will respect me more than she hez bin 
doin’. These mountains are the grand- 
est wurk nature ever done in this 
country. They are stupendus, grand, 
glorious an’ unequalled. I can’t find 
wurds enuff up here ter describe them, 
fer other tourists hev used most ov the 
strong wurds long ego in tellin’ whut 
they think erbout the mountains. Sinse 
I’ve bin up here I hev had an’ awful 
experience. I stopped at a hotel less 
than a thousand miles frum Asheville, 
but it wasn’t there, and thought I 
would lose my life before mornin’. 
woke up erbout twelve o’clock after 
dreamin’ that I had bin fired on by the 
Spanish fleet an’ chased by Irjuns. It 
seems that I had bin attacked by gold 
bugs that were concealed in the room 
an’ in an’ under the bed. They made 
a bayonet charge the first thing. I 
soon found that I wuz outnumbered at 
the rashow ov at least 16 to 1, an’ I 
at onced resolved to sell my life ez 
dearly az possible, even if I bad ter 
take 49 cent. dollars fer it. The way 
they cum at me wuzasite. Az it iz 
customary fer Admirals in the navy 
ter write a letter ov congratulation ter 
the other feller an’ tell him how much 
hiz bravery and hardhittin’ wuz ad- 
mired, I'd like ter find out the name 
ov the chief goldbug in the fite I had. 
If it had bin daylight I would ov sur. 
rendered in less than halfan hour. I 
tole ’em I wuz sumpthin’ ov a zoldbug 
myeelf in an humble way, but that 
didn’t seem ter satisfy em. They were 
after blood an’ nothin’ else would 
quench their thirst. If the sole sur- 
vivor ov the silver party were_ter git 
inter a skirmish like that the silver 
party would be anihilated, fer he 
couldn’t stand az much ov a fite az I 
could, fer I had the inspiration ov Tom 
Jefferson ter help me ter escape with 
my life. I wanter say that sinse the 
above experience occurred I’ve had a 
little tenderer feelin’ fer Col. W. J. 
Bryan an’ Senator Butler, Chairman 
Towne an’ the other fellers who persist 
in wantin’ ter jump overboard an’ pull 
the country after them. Goldbugs are 
simply awful. Congress orter pass a 
law ter exterminate them without de- 
lay. Gudebye.” 


a Oe 


OF INTEREST TO FARMERS. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
WASHINGTON, .D. C., June —, 98. 
Hawaiian productions, now that it 
seems an almost assured fact that the 
islands will be annexed to the United 
States, present a subject of interest to 
both consumers and producers in this 
country. The anti-annexationists have 
held, as one of their strongest argu 
ments against annexation, that the 
ican farmers do not want the 
fislands, and that annexation would 
result particularly disastrous to their 
infant but promising beet sugar indus- 
try. The administration claims that 
this would not be the case at all; that 
under our present reciprocity agree 
ment with the islands, sugar is admit 
ted under practically the conditions as 
though the islands were a part of the 
United States, and that their annexa 
tion would bring no further competi 
tion. 
“If the sugar beet producers of the 
Pacific Coast,” said Secretary Wilson, 
in speaking of the matter, ‘‘can now 
profitably engage in beet raising and 
sugar producing, as they are doing in 
the face of this Hawaiian importation 





their beet sugar enterprises.” 
Mr. Wilson has steadfastly advo- 
the annexation of the islande 
d thinks, from an agricultural point 
view alone, that their possession 
great benefit to this coun- 
try. The United States can grow no 


E 


If 


a much greater diversification than at 
present, and that we would then be 


able to raise our own coffee and other 


tropical articles for which we are now 


dependent upon foreign countries. 


The Hawaiian islands, their com- 


merce, productions, population, etc., 
form the subject of a series of tables 


which will appear in the next number 


of the Monthly Summary of Finance 
and Commerce, issued by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury. It ap- 
pears that the United States has, since 


the reciprocity treaty of 1876, hada 
large share of the commerce of these 
islands. Prior to that year, our sales 
to the islands had seldom reached a 
million dollars annually, but since, 
our trade has steadily grown, reaching 
$2,000,000 in 1879, $4,000,000 in 1890 
and promising to reach nearly $6,000,- 
000 in the present year. In 1876 the 
imports of the islands were: compara- 
tively small and only about a third 
were received from the United States; 
in 1896 there were over $6,000,000, of 
which about $4,000,000 came from this 
country. Of the exports from the 
Hawaiian Islands, the United States 
has also had the lion’s share since the 
reciprocity treaty of 1876. In 1875 we 
had only abou’ 57 per cent., but now 
about 90 per cent. of the exports come 
to this country. Of the $200,000,000 
worth of exports from Hawaii since 
the treaty of 1876, more than $180,000,- 
000 have come to the United States, 
and of the $:00,000,000 worth of im- 
ports into the Hawaiian Islands during 
that time about $70,000,000 were from 
the United States, 

Sugar, of course, appears as the chief 
article of exportations from the islands, 
though rice has been for years an ar- 
ticle of considerable value and of late 
c_ffee, pine apples and bananas have 
aken an important placein the ex- 
Sean. The increase in sugar and 
coffee has been rapid in the past few 
years, coffee increasing from 5,300 
pounds in 1887 to 225,000 pounds in 
1896, and sugar from 212,000,000 pounds 
in 1888 to 443,000,000 poundsin 1896, 
The population of the last cencus was 
in round numbers 109,000, of which 
only 31,000 were Hawaiians. Our 
commerce with the islands extends 
over half a century, some of the tables 
mentioned showing imports from them 
as early as 1826. 

AMERICAN WHEAT ABROAD. 

As compared with previous years, 
our exports of breadstuffa during the 
spring of 1898 have baen very heavy. 
An ¢Xamination of the figures fur 
nished by the Treasury Department, 
of the May exports of breadstuffs for 
1798, alongside the figures for preced- 
ing years shows a remarkable gain. 
The exports, for instance, of wheat 
and flour for May, 1898 -vere over 17,- 
100 000 bushels agaimss 8,700,000 bush- 
els in the same month of last year; 
corn nearly 28,000,000 bushels against 
11 000,000 bueheis; oats nearly 8,000,- 
000 bushels against 3,000,000 bushels, 
and other grains in lke proportion 


detail. 
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The following table gives the figures in 
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of bacon and hams against 56 217,000 
in May, 1897; of lard, 68,552,000 pounds 
against 40,300,000, and of total hog 
products 153,310,000 pounds in May, 
1898, against 100,764,000 pounds in May 
of the preceding year. Exports of beef 
products have not been quite as heavy 
asin May of last year, but the sum 
total of exports of provisions for May, 
1898, amounts to 210,764,000 pounds 
against 155,597,000 pounds for May, 
1897. 

GOOD OROPS REPORTED, 


Assistant Secretary Brigham, of the 
Department of Agriculture, has re 
cently returned from a trip to Omaha, 
where he participated in the opening 
of the Trans Mississippi Exposition. He 
reports a fine condition of crops and 
smiling prospects all along the line of 
his observation. ‘‘In Ohio, it is cer- 
tainly going to bea farmers’ year,” 
he remarked, ‘‘The farmers are in 
excellent spirits and the State is boom- 
ing. In Iowa the rains have beena 
little too heavy for the best growth of 
corn, but take it as a whole, the coun. 
try is looking remarkably prosperous.” 
Mr. Brigham says his department is 
making some experiments in regard to 
the bacon hog, which, when completed, 
will be of considerable interest, and, it 
is hoped, benefit to the hog grower. He 
rather doubts, however, whether the 
bacon hog will ever become a great 
factor in Anerican hog raising, unless 
the foreign demand should force that 
branch of the industry to the front. 
VALUE OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE TO 
THE FARMER, 
At the recent commencement exer- 
cises of the Maryland Agricultural 
College, Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
son delivered an address on the value 
of scientific education. Mr. Wilson 
said in part: 
‘The State of Maryland can well af 
ford tosustain a college for keeping the 
farmer’s boy for the sole purpose her 
soil in a fertile condition, and she can 
afford to maintain a college for the 
purpose of enabling sons of the soil to 
increase their earning capacity. The 
uneducated man earns on the farm 
from $10 to $20.4month; the educated 
man earns easily from $50 to $100. 
The native horse without blood or de- 
velopment, in some of our Northweat 
ern States is valued at $10 a head; a 
well bred, welldeveloped horse is 
worth from $100 to $1,000. The native 
cow, in some of cur newer States yields 
$7 50 worth of products in a year; the 
improved cow in the handsof a skilled 
dairy man yields $75 of products in the 
same time. 
‘Corn, in Iowa, some years, ia worth 
ten cents a busbel where it is the one 
crop of the farm, but the skilled feeder 
makes it worth forty cents. Thecom- 
mon pine apple weighs from three to 
fcur pounds and sells for from ten to 
twenty cents; the scientist hybridizes 
the same pine and makes it weigh 
from eight to twelve pounds, worth 
75 cents or $1, besides improving its 
flavor, The young man’s labor when 
he comes to college, is worth no more 
than that of the uneducated farm 
hand; but if he studies the science re 
lating to some one industry, his labor 
is in demand everywhere. His earn- 
ing capacity was «qual to one laborer 
when he entered; 1t is ¢qual to half a 
dozen after he has graduated. 
“I believe in a government post 
graduate course,” continued Secretary 
Wiison, “The graduates of the agri 
cul\ural colleges of the several States, 
who have laid the foundation of a 
ecientific education should be invited 
by Congress to go Washington to pur- 
sure their studies in special lines and 
obtain facilities and directions from 
the chiefs of divisions without expense 
to the student. They should have ac 
cess to the departmental and congres 
sional libraries, the laboratories of the 
department and the Smithsonian In 
stitution. The university that George 





owing to the increased prices prevail 


which is the largest figure for the cor 


the great wheat year of 1891-2. 
The May figures of the Treasury Da 


over other years in exports of provis 
ions of various sorta) In May, 1898 


It will be seen from the above figures 
and from the total values, that not 
only have exportations in almost every 
case been much larger in May of 1898 
than in the preceding may, but that 


ing, the total value is practically three 
times as great for May just past as for 
May 1897. The government figures 
also show thatin the eleven months 
ending May 31, 1898, the exports of 
wheat have been 199,000,000 bushels, 


responding period of any year since 


partment also show a large increase 


there were exported 73 068 000 pounds 


Washington bad in mind in the Capi- 
tal City is now in Washington. It 
lacks only the students, I shall inmy 
next report to the Prisident and Con- 
gress ask that this authority be given 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. No 
additiodal appropriation would be 
necessary until large numbers of stu- 
dents require lecture rooms, which 
would then be promptly furnished by 
Congress. I have strong faith in our 
great hearted President and our far- 
- | seeing legislators, that they will favor 
the farm boys and girls in this regard. 
Then we shall have highly educated 
-|farmers, qualified to represent their 
fellows in deliberate bodies, and as 
Ministers and Ambassadors abroad, 
but principally as teachers at home. 
“The people of some of the countries 





How’s This? 5 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh th. -annot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cures = 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props ., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 


tions made by their firm 
WueraTruax, Wholesale Toledo, O, 
Waxpine, Kinnan & Mapvix, lesalo Drug- 





pier greene 


of the Old World are concluding that 
the literary education is overdone. We 
are reaching that condition here. I 
personally know that the Iowa cream- 
ery man makes more money than the 
Iowa dentist. The country has not 
jroom for more professional men; it 
does need more educated farmers. 
Guy E. MrroHEe.y, 


——_—.9 ee 


The absent are never without fault, 





CUBAN ACCOUNT OF THE FIGHT. 


Sixty Spaniards Killed,Sixteen Wounded 
and BHighteen Captured---Shameful 
Flight of the Spaniards. 
New York, Jnne 23.—The first ¢ ffi- 
cial cablegram received by the Cuban 
junta, direct from their government, 
since the breaking out the war, was re- 
ceived here to day, by Senor T. Estrada 
Palma. It was as follows: 

“PLAYA DEL EsTE, June 23. 
‘* We are at Guantanamo. Position 
taken from the enemy, Playa del Este. 
Fought with 200 Americars and 50 
Cubans against 450 Spaniards. Com- 
plete rout. Enemy’s flight shameful. 
We captured 18 prisoners, one officer. 
Sixty of the enemy are dead and six- 
teen wounded ; two cfiicers killed. 
*‘On our part we had two killed and 
three wounded. We captured 28 
Mauser rifles and 3,C00 cartridges. 
‘To-day the forces of General Rabbi 
and Brigadier Castillo took Baiquiri 
with the aid of the American vessels. 
Spaniards set fire to the townon re- 
treating. Sixteen thousand American | 
troops disembarked at Be'quiri. Gen- 
eral Garcia is on board the cruiser 
New York. 
(Signe? ) 


————_ 6-2 
GET THE TRUTH. 


—_— 


The Wilmington Messenger recently 
copied a compliment to Lieutenant 
Cameron Winslow, taken from the 
Aftheville Citizen, for his gallantry. It 
was stated that his mother was Miss 
McRae, of Wilmington, before mar- 
riage. Welearn from Colonel W. L. 
DeResset that his mother was Miss 
Nelson, born of Frayetteville, and he 
is of the impression that Lieutenant 
Winslow is a native of that town also, 
and. if not, of Boston, Mass. He isa 
brother of Lieutenant Frank Winslow, 
so well known among the naval re- 
serves of this State. It is important 
to get biography right when attaix- 
able.— Wilmington Messenger. 


GREATEST PAINTER DEAD. 


A few days ago a great painter died 
in London—one of the greatest of all 
English painters, a man of true genius 
and of high personal standing—Sir 
Edward C. Burne-Jones. He was son 
of E. R. Jones, of Birmingham, but 
managed to hyphenate his name by 
hitching on Burne to Jones, after the 
absurd English way. He was born in 
1823. He was educated at Oxford 
University. He was an intimate 
friend of those two very unique geni- 
uses, Gabriel Rossetti and Wiliiam 
Morris. That he was a marvelous 
painter, goes without saying. He pro 
duced a great many pictures and some 
are of wondrous beauty and fascina- 
tion. One writer says of his less pro- 
ductive period: 

“Now and then he burst on the 
world with a canvas which the veriest 
Philistine could not but admire, like 
the incomparable ‘Chanr d’Amor.’ He 
who has not seen that picture knows 
not how near a modern has approached 
to the gorgeousness of the Venetian 
school in its most luxriant moment— 
how near to Giorgione himself. A 
dozen others might be named, not un- 
worthy to hang beside it, though I 
think Mr. Burne Jones himself would 
prefer that most of them should be 


hung at a little distance.” 
—_—_——— ooo 


DESERVING OF EMPHASIS. 


North Carolina needs.nothing more 
than general intelligence, along with 
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“Cou, LABORDR,’} 


understand that education does not 
unfit bim for manual labor. Let our 
young men and young women learn to 
work as well as to read languages and 
write pretty essays.—Scotland Neck 
Commonwealth. 


A FAITHFUL WATC&MAN. 





An exchange says: Some time ago 
an order was issued by the Secretary 
of the Navy prohibiting people from 
entering the war and navy depart- 
ments after two o'clock, except at the 
main entrance, where ¢very one had 
to be identified. This caused a great 
deal of annoyance to the clerks and 
others having business there, because 
they were often compelled to go way 
around a block when denied admission 
at the most convenient entrance. One 
afternoon, a few days after the order 
went into effect, Secretary Long came 
wandering down from luncheon and as 
usual went to the basement entrance, 
which is nearest the elevator. He was 
met by a one armed old soldier, who 
barred the door. 

“IT am Secretary Long,” he said, 
quietly. 

“Excuse me,” said the guard, ‘‘you 
may be Secretary Long, but I don’t 
know you, and you will have to go 
around to the main entrance and prove 
your identity.” 

The secretary smiled again and re- 
marked: ‘You expect me to obey my 
own order, do you!” 

“I do,” was the reply. ‘‘I never saw 
Secretary Long in my life, and I don’t 
know what he looks like. Anybody 
could come here and claim to be Secre- 








nor the present without excuse.— 
Franklin. 


the common sense that makes a mar 


might turn out to be a Spanish spy. I 
suppose the order was meant to be 
obeyed, and if you are Secretary Long 
you will not make me any trouble. If 
you are not Secretary Long, I would 
probably be discharged for letting 
you in.” 

“I think you are a faithful watch- 
man,” said the secretary, ashe walked 
away toward the main entrance. 
When he reached his c ffice, he sent for 
the custodian of the building, related 
the incident and instructed him to 
commend the old veteran for his fideli- 
ty to the rules. 
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Bere are the Things North Carolina Fopulists 
are Fighting for, 

Here are the Things North Carolina 
Democrats (‘‘Eypocrats”) Refused to 
Help Us Fight for---Chocse Ye This 
Day Whom Ye Will Serve. 

The Populists propcsed to co-operate 
with the Democrats to secure the fol 
lowing reforms. These reforms were 
opposed by the goldbugs and monopo 
lists, and hence the Democratic party, 
controlled by the goldbug monopoly 
element, refused to co operate to secure 
them. 

What need we anyfurther witness? 
Let those who favor the following re- 
forms come with us; let those who op 
pose them stay with the party that op- 
poses them. We desire: 

“(1) To elect nine free silver and 
anti-monopoly Congressmen. 

('2) To elect six judges of ability 
and high character and free from par 
tisan bias. 

“(3 ) To elect twelve solicitors, fear- 
less and impartial. 

*(4) To elect an anti-monopoly leg 
islature pledged to the following, viz: 
‘(A ) A legislature opposed to the 
demonetization of silver by private 
contract, and which will enact legisla- 
tion to put a stop to the giving and 
taking of gold notes and mortgages. 
‘“(B) A legislature opposed to gov. 
ernment by injunction, which will en. 
act sufficient legislation including a 
license law similar to the Wisconsin 
statute, to effectually prevent the re 
moval to Federal courts all causes 
which should be tried in our State 
courts. 

“(CO ) A legislature opposed to the 
99-year lease of the North Carolina 
Railroad, and which will use all law- 
ful and legitimate means to set the 
same aside. 

“(D) A legislature opposed to free 
passes, and which will make the pres 
ent law prohibiting the giving of free 
passes apply equally to those receiving 
the same. 

““(E) A legislature in favor of a free 
ballot and a fair count, and which will 
enact legislation guaranteeing to each 
political party, the right of being rep 
resented on all election boards by rep 
resentatives of its own selection. 

‘“E.) A legislature in favor of a sys 


tem of local self government, ang 
which will enact under proper safe. 
guards sufficient legislation to guaran. 
tee to the counties the right to elect 
local officials. 

“G.) A legislature in favor of a ro. 
duction of freight, passenger and ex. 
press ratés, and of telegraph and tele. 
phone tariffs to the gold standard level, 
That will endorse the action of Com. 
missioner Pearson in taking a stang 
for such reduction, and which will favor 
upholding the Railroad Commission 
law making the same ( ffective accord. 
ing to all of ita intents and purposes, 
and which will enact legislation pro. 
viding for the election of railroag 
commiesioners by the people. 

I am sure that those who advertise 
ia THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER are richly 
rewarded. I was overwhelmed with 
replies to my ad. in it.—B. F. White. 
Mebane, N. C., February 15, 1898. 


The State Normal and - 
Industrial College 


Offers the young women of the State 
thorough professional, literary, clas- 
sical, scientific. and industrial educa. 
tion. Annual Expenses $90 to $130, 
Faculty of 30 members. More than 
400 regular students. Has matricula. 
ted about 1 500 students, representing 
every county in the State except two. 
Practice and Observation School of 
about 200 pupils. To secure board ix 
dormitories. all free tuition applica. 
tions must be made before August 1. 

Correspondence invited from those 
desiring competent trained teachers. 
_For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 

PRESIDENT McIVER, 


GREENSBORO, N. ©. 
IS THE STANDAR 
STEAM PUMPS. AIR LIFTS. :4 
GASOLINE ENGINES |x 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 7 & 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS © ===) 
AURORA. ILL.- CHICAGO.- DALLAS,TE. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, 


North Carolina. 


Five large buildings, Faculty of ten 
able teachers. Course of study leading 
to degrees, Tuition for term $20 to $26. 

Board and room, $8 per month; in 
clubs, $4 per month. 

Total expense for year need not ex- 
rey ee and can easily be reduced 

Corréspondence solicited. 

Catalogue free. 

Address: 


Guilford College, N. C. 
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A few sittings of eggs to spare from 
pure bred Brown Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas, Black Langshans, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Buff Cochins, White 
Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, White 
and Cornish Indian Games and Pekin 
Ducks, at above prices the rest of the 
season. Address: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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New Time:'‘Let me take those loads from your backs’ a copy; sample number mailed 


THE NEW TIME, 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 
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A FRANK, FEARLESS 
FORCEFUL 
UNCOMPROMISING 
OPPONENT OF 
PLUTOCRACY 


e560 
Editors :: B. 0. Flower 
Frederick Upham Adams 
eese 
onthly, 100 large pages, 
illustfated,—not a dull line in 
it. Itis fighting your fight;— 
it deserves your support, 
One dollar a year, rocents 
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Should Answer the Prayer Himself 


‘Twas the hour for prayer, and the 


farmer stood, 
With a thankful heart and a low- 
ly mind, 

And prayed to the author of every 


That the father of all would be 

very 

And bless Hie creatures with raiment 
and 


That the blessings each day might be 
renewed ; 

That every man might fiad relief, 

And plenty for hunger, joy for grief, 

Be measured by the Merciful One 

To all who suffered beneath the sun. 


The prayer concluded, the Godly 
man 
Went forth in peace to insp<ci his 


farm, 
And by his side delighted ran, 
Glowing with every healthful 


charm, 
His little son, a sprightly boy, 
Whose home was love, and whose life 


was joy; 
And the fatner said, ‘‘The harvest yelds 
4 plentiful crop, my son this year; 
My —- are too small for my grain, I 
ear.’ 


And they wandered on through row 
upon row 

Of plumy sheaves, and at length 
the child, 

With earnest in look, and rosy glow 
Oa his — cheeks looked up and 
sm 

And said, My ffather do you not 
pray 

for the poor and needy, day by day— 
That God, the good would the hungry 


feed? 

“Ido my, my son.” ‘Well, i think, 
as you plead”— 

His eyes waxed bright, for his soul 
shone through, 

“Tnat’s what God, if he had your 
wheat, would do.” Sel 


Drink and Labor Market. 


Under this heading a writer in the 
G. T. ‘‘Watchword” makes the follow. 
ing eff:ctive showing: It has been 
stated that Caledcnian distillery, at 
Edinburgh, whose output of liquor is 
over $7,250,000 worth per annum, only 
employs 150 men. Compare this with 
the Atlas Iron works at Sheffield, 
whose turnover is about the same 
amount, and where the number of men 
employed is above 3000. With the 
same turnover of money in the busi 
ness in which the writer is engaged 
stay making), instead of employing 
150 we could actually, ourselves, find 
emoloyment for 10,000 people. But in 
addition to this, in order to keep our 
operatives fully employed, we should 
be the means of goving employment 
to quite another 5,000; for we should 
equire (in addition to boilers, engines, 
shafts, etc )a large number of addi- 
tional cutting machines, 200 pairs of 
shears annually, about 10,000 sewing 
smachines—which would require to be 
replaced every seven years—and be- 
ween times we should require to re- 
place breakages and ordinary wear 
and tear, which would be enormous. 
We should also require 250,000 needles 
every year, and 150,000 pieces of cloth 
would be wanted annually. <A the 
vary least 10 000 gross of reels of cot- 
on (of 1,000 yards each); 2 000 tons 
of steel strips; 1,000 tons of twine, 

ane, horn, and whalebone; 60,000 
gross yards of lace; and 20 sons of siik 

vould be wanted, besides a host of 
other things. A similar demand would 
pnsure from many other trades were 

his immense turnover theirs. In this 
vay all industries would reap the ben 
fit. But what has the drink trade to 

how as a set off against this large 
ployment of of labor? Beyond few 
coopers, gilassblowers, cask makers, 
ztc., absolutely nothing.” 


“Perilous Times.” 

Paul, in writing to Timothy, says: 
‘This know also, that in the last days 
erilous times shall come. For men 
hall be lovers of their own selves, 
bovetous, boasters, proud, blasphem- 
rs, disobedient to parents, unthank- 
ul, unholy, without natural affection, 
tuce breakers, false accusers, incon- 
inent, fierce dispisers of those that 
@ good.” 

These three verses present a fright. 
ul picture—human nature unrenewed 
in its revolving selfishness, and vile 
assion in preeminence. Following 
hese potent sentences are other verses, 
hcreasing the catalogue of iniquity— 
traitors, heady, highminded ;” and of 
hers having a form of godliness. but 
denying the power thereof;” and in 
ference to these he gives very ex 
icit instruction—“‘From such turn 
Way.” Godly people must ‘have no 
llowship with the unfruitful works of 
arkness.” 

Have we come to the “perilous time” 
the perilous times of ‘‘the last days?” 
the picture so graphically drawn 
this master apostolic hand open to 


i'view? The signs of the times are 
uinous. Ungodliness in multiform 
hifestations stalks abroad. ‘The 
ivableness of unrighteousness” 

*K8 to take captive as it were, ‘‘the 
\e elect.” Satanic subtlety is work. 

s mightily to prove that black is 
ute. The very elect needs to be on 
®alert. Hell is moving on lines of 
ighttul abominations, and will surely 

lure unw souls. The word of 
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Inquiries regarding Dateving cheerfully an- 
swered. 








IN MICHIGAN. 
Hundred Pounds Butter Each Year. 


He says: 


riculture. 


proprietors. 


the idea that in order to be much of 


amount of land, at least. 


he bought it that he could not make 


they live. 


at the homestead. 


grain. The cows rarely get hay. 


half. 


ment of every true dairyman. Th 


item. 


asked if he purposed erecting one, h 


build one. 


since been changed. 


meet the eye. 


on every side. 





* Master is, Watch!” 





AN EIGHTY-ACRE DAIRY FARM 


Herd of Thirty Cows Average Three 


Mr. W. ©. Rockwood, of Genesee 
county, Michigan, one of our dairy 
correspondents, is the author of the 
following rather lengthy but very in- 
teresting history of a success with 
cows, which we clip from Hoard’s 
Dairyman. It tells of actual experi 
ences, and we believe it will interest all 
dairymen and all those progressive 
cow owners who hope to be dairymen. 


Whenever Iam in need of inspira 
tion along dairy lines, I go for a visit 
to certain friends of mine, in an adj >in 
ing township. Ss!dom does this fail to 
fire within me fresh zsal and enthusi- 
asm for this most excellent line of ag- 
I feel sure your readers 
would er] »y such a visit, too, but since 
this is impossible for the great ma- 
jority of them, perhaps I may be able 
to tell them something of interest con- 
cerning this farm, and its wide-awake 


The farm in question lies one mile 
and a half from the village of Grand 
Bianc, in Genesee county, and consists 
of only eighty acres, I say ‘only, 
since about everybody seems to carry 


farmer, aman must have twice that 


But I want to tell you what is ac 
complished on this farm, and it is not 
by nature a very productive soil, 
either—a gravelly sand rising in knolls 
here and there throughout the fields. 
Indeed, the proprietor was told when 


living on it. John Davison has owned 
and lived upon the farm for the past 
55 years. Here he brought his bride, 
and here they will remain as long as 
For the last 30 years, their 
son has been interested wit the father, 
and the home of himeelf and family is 


There aregabout thirty head of Jer- 
sey cattle maintained on the farm the 
year around, besides four horses. All 
the food for the stock is grown upon 
the place, with the exception of bran, 
about five tons of this being purchased 
each year. Cornis the main depend. 
enca, both for rough fodder and for 
Their 
grain ration is cora meal (ground with- 
out the cob) and bran, mixed half and 
Each cow is fed with an eye to 
her own individual needs, with no re- 
gard, whatover, to what her neighbor 
receives, a plan which has the endorse. 


corn stalks are shredded and fed dry, 
as wellas the grain—the two are not 
mixed together in feeding. All the 
grain is ground upon the farm by 
means of a mill and tread power, thus 
saving millers’ toll, which is quite an 


Mr. Davison has no silo. When 


replied that he felt pretty well satisfied 
without one, since his cows average 
him over 300 pounds of butter per 
year. This isan average to be proud 
of, certainly, in so large a herd, yet we 
are well enough acquainted with Mr. 
D. to know that he is always trying to 
do a little better, and feel sure when he 
reaches the point where he considers 
the silo will be an advantage, he will 


The first Jersey bull ever brought 
into this township was owned by Mr. 
Davison, over 25 years ago, when Jer- 
seys were looked upon with considera- 
able suspicion, and considered suitable 
principally for pets, or lawn ornaments.» 
It is needless to say that opinion has |* 


In approaching the farm, one is | 
struck with the fiae appearance of ita} debt, are frugal and saving, and as 
buildings. They are large and com 
modious, as well as models of neatness 
and convenience, and all the work of 
the owner’s from end to end. Both 
father and son are practical machin 
iste, as well as builders, and never pay 
out a cent for work of this kind. This, 
of course, is a great saving. About 
the premises, from front gate to back 
lot fence, there is nothing unsightly to 
N»> rubdish is ever 
allowed, and not a stick or stone or bit 
of board breaks the fresh green of the 
sod anywhere about the yard. Flowers 
and shrubbery surround the dwelling 


But it is of the cow barn and dairy 


vs it 
house we partially wish tu speak. The happiness is, for I doubt if one can 
cow barn is provided with every con ayer 7 


venience, cement floors throughout, 


in here and stay till April 1st 


day for exercise. 
All the barns are under one roof. 


of fowls. 
of Mrs. Davison, Sr, who is an en- 
thusiast in poultry keeping. 


shipment. The entire product is con. 


” 


chickens. Noswine are kept. 


al Oaeof the things most remarkable 
about Mr. Davison’s herd of cattle, is 
their uniformity. Every cow looks jist 
exactly like every other one. In color 


they area squirrel gray, and in con- 


this fall. 
saw a finer lot. 


and well up in the rear also. 
This heifer is not yet one year old. Mr. 


yet. He is very particular as to con- 
formation in his dairy breeding stock, 


sire, 


e} animal every time. 


see. and their performance is in ac- 
cordance with their appearance. Mr. 
e | D. says it costs about $35 to keep each 
cowa year. The butter brings some 
thing over $60 a year, and the margin, 
after allowing for skim milk, buiter- 
milk, calves and manure values, is a 
good. one. From being an unproduc- 
tive farm, the soil is constantly being 
enriched, and increases in pioductive- 
ness each year. 

No small item toward the success 
which has attended the efforts of this 
father and son, is the fact that every- 
thing has been taken care of. This, of 
course, has lengthened the period of 
usefulness, and replacing with new is 
not so frequently necessary. Itis re 
lated by a man who once worked for 
the elder gentleman, that upon paying 
@ Visit to him, 20 years afterward, the 
same tools, hoes, shovels, forks, etc , 
were still in use. and in exactly the 
game places. They had bsen taken 
good care of, which accounts for their 
prolonged period of usefulness. And 
this has marked all their doings 
throughout the years. They never go 


happy as it falis to the lot of common 
mortals to be. 

I think this ought to be an example 
to a good many of us. We are too apt 
to think we are not acc>mplishing any- 
thing unless we have t wo or three hun- 
dred acres of land to work, when the 
fact is, by proper management, @ much 
greater profit might be made from 
smaller farms with far less expense 
and worriment of mind. Very few of 
us realizo the possibilities of an acre. 
We grasp, and grasp, go in debt, and 
then fret and worry to get out, and 
some. of us never do get out, when, 
were we content with less, and disposed 
to make the very most of what we 
have, we. would be a great deal better 
off. "Many @ man is worried out of ex- 
istence, merely by his indebtedness; he 
never knows what it is to be free from 
Such a man does not know what 


be truly happy, unless he is free from 
debt, or nearly so, at any rate 








cistern for liquid manure, and a com- 
modious manure shed adj ining, where 
all refuse is wheeled and dumped un- 
der cover, being wet down from time 
to time with water from the big tank, 
which is kept constantly filled by the 


payable T. B. 
Raleigh, N. CO. 


Baking Powder— 
Mr. Davison’s manure gutters are "ae 
deeper than they are usually found, 
being 16 inches deep and 18 inches 
broad. He claims superiority for these, 
as, on account of their depth, the cows 
do not stand with the hind feet in 
them as is frequently the case with 
shallower trenches. The stable is 
abundantly supplied with windows on 
the south, and in autumn the cows go 
And 
this fact has been the subject of many 
an argument between Mr. D. and my- 
self, since our plan is to allow thecows 
to go out in the yard every pleasant 


Ariosa... 


cy Rio... 145 
Choice Rio ..... « FS hm Rio. caccce e il 
Ocececece 10 Choice Laguayra, 14 
Prime. .ccccccee vee 9G, WANCY..ccsceeee seove 10 
Sardines— 
American, 100 to CASC..ccccccceccecccscces $3 25 
Flour—Richmond per bbl 
Bairs Best, Richmond... .ccccescceces ecccvceec’ 20 
BANCY. ccccccovcvcccces eeee ose 525 
DADA .ccvsesee aseusve Povccccccecccccccccececoe: 510 
RED .cccseencees -s06e00 ee covceed Fi 
Fish, White, per 100 Ibs..... Ceccccce socsceeses 2 OO 
Lye— per case 
Potash, Nickle.,,.. “ey Star potash........ $2 75 
Lye, Mendleson’s, 290 ore, eeoee eeeeeee 0 BB 
Lard, in tierces—about 350 lbs per lb 
Compound ..... Oeeeseececceeesesecee eeeceseces 46 
PEE ED scevccveveceeccecss Peeeeeerevescesees 63g 


60 lb plain tubs.. 


One can go from end to end without } % ip tancy tabs. 


stepping out from under cover, but 
there are a number of smaller buildings, 
an ice house, scale house, shop, granary, 
etc., and a most complete hennery. 
This latter is a building 80x20 feet, 
facing the south, and is conveniently | $0°¢ 
arranged for keeping a large number 
These are the special charge 


20 lb en th . “ 6g “ 
50 lb tins, 2 in case., - - = = 
20 lb oe 4 “ “ 3-8 oe “ 
10 lb “ 6 “ » w 3-4 “ “ 

ia a ~ te = ba 


Fine New Orleans. 
Fair Porto Rico. 
New Crop Borbados, wei. Wilmington, 


Eatering the dairy house, we find 
everything convenient for work. The 
steam engine runs the machinery, 
nothing is done by hand. Tae day be- 
fore my visit, the big churn had turned 
out 75 pounds of butter, which was all 
packed away in gallon crocks, and 
stored in the big refrigerator, awaiting | © 


tracted, and commands a good price. 
The by-products, skim milk and but- 
termilk, are fed out to calves and | Small 


formation and general make up are 
patterned after the ‘‘Wisconsin idea” 
of what a dairy cow should be. Our 
attention was called to a bunch of six 
alyearling heifers, due to come in milk 
We are free to say we never 
One of them became 
injured in some manner in the barn 
yard, a few weeks ago, and an abortion 
was the result. Within three days the 
udder became so enlarged that it was 
necessary to draw the milk and the 
little thing is now giving two gallons 
of milk aday, and carries as fine an 
udder as can be imagined—square 
and even—extending far forward, 


D. breeds his heifers to calve at a year 
and a hajf, and certainly has never 
seen any ill effects of such a course as 


and insists on a cortain ex:ellence ina 
He likes them to have all the 
features possible which go to mark the 
good dairy cow, and will rej ct what 
he designates as a ‘‘chuckle headed” 


He believes in kindness in handling 
his cattle and they crowd, around him 
like so many sheep when he goes 
among them, each anxious to receive 
attention. Altogether, it is a herd 
which it would do one’s soul good to 


bushel. 


Barbed wire put up in rolls of 100 pounds each. 
Five pounds wae to the roll at 4c ood pound. 





Fievacshons. per Kog, all 51206. ..s00eeereenees 290 


ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 
SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 


Make all Postoffice Money aw 
PARKER, 8. 


GROCERIES. 


Coffee—Roasted, Richmond. per lb 
-10 50, Lion... 9 50, Levering’s..... 10 50 
Coffee—Green, Richmond. 





Relative —* various size pkgs: 
1s over tlerces 


seeceee 
“ 
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ANE YOU RAISING CANE ? 


How is your crop of cane, and are you prepared to take care of it? If not, 


vecsese 9 | 80nd to us at once and get our catalogue of Mills, Evaporators, etc. 


Do not be discouraged because Uncle Sam has gone in the business down 


in Cuba; that is too far away to affect your crop. Write for discounts. 
There are other things that we would be glad to interest you in. Look over 
over the Price List in this number of Taz ProGressiv—E FARMER and note down 
the articles you have bought within the last few months and compare them 
with our prices and see the difference. Then think over and send us an order 
for what you may need during the next two months, and my word for it, you 
will bea patron of the Business Agency afterward. 


Thisweek weare mailing to the brethren throughout the State our Buggy 
We are doing this so as to get them out before the 


County Meetings in July. I trust that the brethren will see that there is a copy 


this Catalogue at every county meeting and that special attention will {be 


called to them. 


Especially do I want to get the members interested who have never pur- 
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Waite and black spring oats, choice 39 cts per 

















ule shoes, 


Harrows— 


ORGANS (delivered at an: 





Two-horse Dump Carte with 




















New Crop Cuba, “ . ‘ 
= ed Cuba...ccccess peseveswaubecetvane 17 chased anything through the Business Agency. I feel sure that a trial order 
yrup— js ae 
White Rre...............0c000e 18 c. | will convince them that the Agency is a money saver to all who patronize it. 
Vanill y - ‘ 
. - oo Crystal ........... = 4 Give us a trial. 
No. 17 Sugar..............c0c00. 12}. Fraternally, 
Lamp Oils (f 0 b) Norfclk — 
AlMAdIN ........ccecccccccercceee eccvosceece 84 T. B. PARKER, S. B. A. 
Pratt’s astraloil ....-ccocsee eccevcoccccccce — 
Carnadine red.......cseasee eeeeccceccces eee 854 
Spices and Peppers— per Ib | Horseshoe Nails, Boe mag h Dot Ib «00s seesene 14 OCALA WAGONS (Delivered) — 
Race » Ginger, best amaltty see aunes, 8 0 Im iaiecilel rane ween pa Qne-horse, 2 1- 4 inch thimb! le sketn.. secceee S28 
posescccgccsce FOC | AIEDICO cocccecs bacco Flues, " ecccccccncce me-horse, 2 1-2 inc mble skein. ..ssees 
Black Pepper, best sifted, Richmond. 10 Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein....e... 88 50 
Rice— Grub Hoes, No. 1, yer d0Z..seseseeseee coeseee 825 ag cand fw ge mo fa secceccee BF BO 
Rice, Head ... Bie | Be No.2, eeeceesceccecsseess 350 | One-horse, 1 1-4 inch steel axle., cose 22 
Fancy heads, tte vee tiestenree 8 Ret{lea, 2 galls. 4.00 | PagrRoree, 1 #8 inch stool azle..ssssse00. 95 OS 
Homtn Richmond... teeseseees $235 sessssrsscsstgessestsessstese 480 | Two-horse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle...........2. 87 08 
Sugar. —t.. Boceeooeveos ® 45 gal. seeee eeevveece $6 50 | 60igal.. eoveccccccees 900 All Wagons abe farahihed with bem bed in 
neous Gulla 5 8746 | Best Soft A .... 5 62% | Blacksmith Bellows, 80 inch ......+s000. 500] two two sections. and one spring seat. If brake ls 
RPIEOUGTN Ds iccexseevenseueeudsce neces oor 5% deduct for bed 8: $2. 50, for seat The —— 
Extra ©, white...... 481| Extra, yellow...444] Natls, cut, Richmond, Va. 0. Official F “am e @ 
eer c' ‘armers ance Guano, 
Soda, Baking. per Ib} 8d headed .. pets ed Se cn csenee 1% cent. Phos. Ac., 24 per cent. Am., 3 per cent. 
Arm and Hammer, per CAS@....sscssesssseees 340} apg eet “ ‘ 170 | ,, Potash.) 
Baking Soda in kegs, 112 108. csccccesee see 2 od . 165 ive Farmer Guano. (8 per cent. Phos. 
Stanels aia. Oi. See : ee ee 4 2 per cent. Am., 1 pee cont, Potash.) 
_ ber case 1 "eq anish ../../.)) 200] 8d finish.......... 190 | N- ‘8. ‘Official Farmers? ance Acid Phosphate, 
Celluloid, large size, 64.....:ssceseseeees veeeB 500 {10d seeeeeees SOPtEe caccnsnexs 1e0| ner cent. Av. Phosphoric acid.) 
Celluloid, small size. 64.....4. sess 200) Nails, wire, from Raleigh, N. C., 30c. advanced Ce ee en ee 
Corn, 401 » ..: sue Sade ; 3 over cut nails. : ES Mill Stones (best N. O. Grit), ie for prices, 
mcy handles the Genuine “Iron Age” 
Soap (Richmond)— Plows No. & EF. F.. SOR Ne iit Dixie seeveeee 4 Cultivators znd :Harrows and can save you 
Borax —. 12 0z 100 cakes..... S 76 b pee D.... oc osass, 1 05 | Wat PE Te a le 
poon with every cake. Castings for above, per 100 bed eooee 175] Brethren having anything to sell, as well 
White Rose, 12 on. 100 cakes... ..2 80 | Stonewall vag ippeeanene om 2 00 | tnose wishing to buy wilt do-well to‘consult the 
Lonos, 33 og 100 cakes........... 8 10 | Plows, Double Shovel sg is ieee 190 ‘ 
ite Doz, 6coz 200 cakes........ S Ol nate eee vase Be 
* Salt (Wilmington)— Gentine. .. ..sccccr-cccccccee eecccccccces 61-2 
Grub or New Ground......+«. soccccccccccess 600 
Je the oleae MEE ott corsenesenecoes = Cane Mills, (freight paid)— s 
100 Ibs Burlaps, Liverpool...eccsescssess 44 Corn Shellers— 
= Dixie, with fan... 4 85 Dixie, without, fan. 4 50 
Axle Grease (Richmond) Buckeye, with fan, 6 75 | Bucksye 5 22 
per gross, 3 50} Clinton or common........s6++ Raa seuceace 8 50 
“6 ss ‘* per case, 90 | Black Hawk corn sheller....... sescessee = 8 (00 
Feed a = o. b. factory)— 
Ms 1 eeeeeeeseeseeere eeeeesecee ll © 
SEEDS (F. O. B.) RICHMOND, VA. % Ca ot No. 1. fox: eaiassstnevesesens * 48 50 
Clover— per bush propeller, cutters, 6-in, knives... B | 
n PPrrr 
Eytme Bes .. pic oo82 ’ Chaton Bei... cooncesl MS 50 Smith's patent lever straw cutter” eae. 3 60 
Crimson prime.... 255 {| Crimson choice... 2 50 Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, N.C. ; 
Bags charged extra 15 cents for above. 
factory)— 
Grass (bags included)— per bush of Ibs Gultivaters €. o. b, Shotery) 27 
Prime Red Top or Herds..ss.ssses00048 40 0 pom Age Mo. t “7 Piugetengstesanecenense §=— 
Maney ot ceseavcotesses 2 | Horse fox eee Mean gegen es 5 
aris a Orchard Gress. * 120 4 oe combined, with piain wheel 41 
Choice Orchard grass . 130 4 Nos. 5- tooth, plain combined “ iy ¢ 
Extra Clean Ky. Blue.... 65 41 pixie. plain 2 30 
Fancy Kentucky Pay < . 14 1xle, Pith apepeseecesy sence eecesececes 3 20 
Tall On... ** 130 1 Plain wheel ..ccscsscseceses 
Fine Lawn grass 2 25 4 H. H. combined with ‘plain’ wheel 8 00 
Mnelaw PD BEARS os40e04 pe 4 Camhtanh beacon salt clear. seceees 8 70 
Perenial Rye Grass... coco OO 4 Garden wheel hoe, complete— 
Tealian Rye GEAGB..cveccccccccccceccce 100 4 
Choice Timothy, bag extra..... eeceee 1 50 45 | Double | wheel conses 6 00 Single wheel ...+s004 & 
Oats— Per bushel. Jewel. .6 25 Gem..4 
Ve Gray Winter, Cate ei cciccaco For lever adjustment attachments on 
eee eereseee a 
Red Rust Poof, Choice... .eorses cocces 48 


a 
bove add 50c. 
Harrison Cultivator, adjustable...sccses 1% 
1 








Clark’s oytawe 7 
Millet— Maryland 8 pie SOR . AS 
“EERE eee ++0s$1 15 per bus. | Bout iW noree, Ip tegthissssssssssseee #60. | (29° PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
RyO.eseeee coves cee 75 | Barley. ssocccccceesseee 00 eachiscacacacce 00 , 
po plea 
HARDWARE. All kinds of tron, tin and felt roofing at low st 
Powder, best rifle, per keg...sesssssseese $400] Prices. Write for special prices, 
Hames— Stoves— 
No 2% hook, iron bound, pee dos.. PYTy 8 50 7, 18-inch......1000| No. 7, 20-inch......11 00 
Nos hook, iron bound, qk. eveeeaeens 8 00 No: 8, 18-inch .....11 00| No. 8 20-inch.....¢12 00 
No 16 hook, brass boun per aoe cocve 6 26 Fire backs i itaiee ™ 
“Plow Lines— The following ware goon. with each stove above: 
Cotton, with enaps, 83 feet Jong, doz, aaa 18541 Sereignt F ange Le Balen’ Pot, 2 Bread Pans, 1 Tea 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet “ soe. 185 PGi Long Frving Fen. 1 Roand Fit 
Fence Wire— rid © bow, 3 oints of pe, 2 Pot 
and Lifters. Every Stove ow ene gl 














Galv. barbed, per 100 1bs. ....+000s panne $2 50 pen in in North O Carolina. farrented for 
Poultry Netting, Galvenized-- PAE , Brzle m.. . 42 00| Style 40.. eee 
Put up in rolls of 160 running feet. Chapel - 8 00 Btyle 15, Chapel. % a Se 
g igh mae Re AGO PRE POH eerie kW] Feoape— nelaaing Instruction Pook anf) Carolina Cook Stove.—The Agency 
oe - “ “ oe oe med ‘. 
. 2 ee eS Ss 2 e008 OOF NOs aatreret ca eta 9: Oinitee has been handling these stoves for eight 
Mattocks, Cutter, per d0Z...cccsccoseccees eove 450] in : years with entire satisfaction. 
Bush Hooks, best No 1,per doz .. cosas O00 Upright, Style}... 1) . gtzie ?. seeees soosseee] et with full set of wareand pipe ready to 
Pitch Forks, No #1 thimble 800 maaseqncese set, f. o. b. Greensboro, N. C. 
ania ot Stra ap and lock cap sv 32 Sewing Machines— ait tutes 
0 22 BtYAP.....0. . O FA BUPAD.cseeees ved Farmers’ Alliance 
wo te and automatic bobbin CANE MILLS. 
Shovels, oe I Right, Steel, Mo, B rccccee cocccce 6 7 winder. All latest im’ rovements, fine- 
Stoel, No.8 ...00000000. coco SCO) rein, Oe noven pian 20000 in actual 
mington ees eee seve 760 Warranted by manutectarers for use. Correctly 
Plow Bolts, 1x8-6, per ihisass TR ye ~ 4 
ne 4x3 8, per 100 .. 751 immediate use Bios relaht pala vo proportioned 
- its nae ‘+ 81 any railroad station in N. Strong, light run. 
oo 2 1-2x3 RS geie sere ees spd 95 lina POU TUITE III Ti) — . 18 50 ‘ning and of fine 
« 8x3-8, per 100, ecccvccccccccccccesce LUD Furniture— iif ish Guaran- 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1 } 


acre of phosphoric acid and 60 pounds 
of potash, it looks like the work of a 
simpleton to apply a fertilizer contain. 
ing 8 per cent. phosphoric acid and 1 
or 2 per cent. of potash. And yet this 
is just about what most of the fertilizer 
mixers practically advocate. Corn re- 
moves the 20 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 60 pounds of potash. Hence 
the reasonable mixture for the corn 
should approach somewhere near this 
proportion, and the proportion for 
corn should be about 3 or 4 per cent. 
phosphoric acid to 10 per cent. of pot: 
ash, instead of the reverse. 

There is one source of loss of plant 
food which farmers seldom consider. 
This is in the orchard. They are so ac 
customed to sceing trees in the forest 
taking care of themselves that they 
imagine that orchard trees should do 
the same. They never stop to consider 
what the fruit removes, and what it 
takes to build up that massive trunk, 
and to supply ail the foliage of the or 
chard tree. The properties drawn by 
the wood from the soil are just as ab 
solutely and fiaally removed from the 
latter as though the tree were taken 
away, and while the foliage is in a 
large measure returned to the land, the 
apples in a fruitful year take away far 
more mineral matter than the crops of 
grain. A good apple crop will remove 
more mineral matter from a given 
piece of land than three crops of wheat, 
and while all farmers agreo on the need 
of restoring plant food for the wheat 
crop, they fail to understand that an 
apple tree can be starved. And they 
wonder at the unproductiveness of 
their orchard, which has been used as 
ahay field and pasture for a genera- 
tion, and come to the conclusion that 
the climate has changed, for fruit does 
not grow as it once did. 

Most of the failures of orchards are 
the result of soil exhaustion, and lack 
of good culture to make available what 
is there still. If you want to know 
how much lime, phosphoric acid and 
potash an apple tree has taken from 
the soil to make its wood alone, jist 
burn the trunk and branches and find 
what the ashes contain, and you will 
wonder where the store of lime and 
potash came from in that hard wood. 
It all came from the soll, and during 
all the time that tree had been bearing, 
apples have been taking the same mat 
ters away. and you have been taking 
more of them perhaps in the form of 
hay or pasture for stock, and never has 
it occurred to you to fertilize the or- 
chard, while you moan about the lack 
of fruit. More plant food has been 
taken from the land in the orchard 
than from any other similar piece on 
the farm, and no reture has been made, 
till now the scanty biennial crops attest 
the fact that the trees are starving, and 
in their weakened state they become 
easy victims to the scales and moths 
and all the fungus diseases that attack 
weakened plants. 

It is time to ask what plant foods 
the trees take rather than what the 
annual crops take, for the need for 
feeding the orchard is far more urgent 
than for the rest of the farm. 

W. F. Massey. 
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_| Shoes to the hoof. 


outside of the hoof. I first learned it 
from the standard authors on shoeing, 
and again from the British Army Vet- 
erinrry €chool, where all shoers with 
the necessary certificate of education 
are sent for a course of instructiou. At 
the time I was serving my apprentice- 
ship George Fleming was principal 
veterinary to the army, and the teach- 
ing inculcated in his prize essay on 
shoeing was strictly enforced, and I 
assure you it was all a shoer’s position 
was worth to rasp the outside of a foot. 
I boldiy proclaim that rasping the out- 
side of the_hoof in 90 per cent. of the 
cases is not only unnecessary, unscien- 


tific and useless, but absolutely injuri- 
ous to the feet. 


Where rasping is allowed a little 
is taken cff now, alittle at the next 
shoeing, and so on, and the first thing 
you know there is but little hoot left to 
work on. The fact is, every time you 
rasp the outside of the wall you are 
simply rasping away what you will 
need to nail to at subsequent shoeings. 

Did you ever notice that when a 
horse is brought back to the shop lame 
from a prick or press of a nail, the first 
thing that strikes us is how very thin 
the wall is, and this very circumstance 
forces us to the conclusion that if there 
had only been a little more to nail to 
that horse would not have been pricked. 
Then don’t diminish the thickness of 


the wall with the rasp; leave it as thick 
as nature made it. 


I would especially advise the appren- 
tice to demonstrate this lesson for him- 
self. Geta dead hoof prepare it for 
shoeing; take a shoe, cut it in half at 
the toe, fit one half accurately to the 
hoof and nail on without rasping ; now 
fit the other half considerably within 
the margin of the hoof—as is too often 
done—nail this on to the other side of 
the hoof; then rasp cff the wall until it 
fits the shoe. Now take a saw and cut 
the foot through from side to side, and 
from top to bottom just over the quar. 
ter nails. I know of nothing which 
more fully demonstrates the folly of 
fitting the hoof to theshoe. But this 
is not all. When you rasp you destroy 
that hard, enamel-like surface which 
encases the outside of the hoof and 
thereby lay bare the longitudinal fibers 
of the wall, thus exposing them to the 
drying influence of the atmosphere, 
which admits of eveporation of those 
adhesive properties which in a healthy 
state bind the fibers of the wall so 
firmly together. This is one of the 
causes of brittle hoofs. 

Now let me speak of a few cases 

where rasping can ba indulged in toad 
vantage. 
First—Where the hoof has grown 
abnormally large and spreading to 
wards the ground surface. Second— 
With the laminitae ty pe of foot, where, 
owing to the altered position of the 
anatomy, and the deranged function 
of the secretory apparatus, the hoof 
growe continually long and flat at the 
toe, with ecarcely any heel. Third—It 
may be found necessary to rasp a por- 
tion of the outer wall in order to re- 
store the hoof to its natural position, 
or to assist in preventing interfering, 
but in all such cases the amount to be 
taken off must be determined by sound 
reasoning and good jidgment, and, 
albeit, shculd always be done before 
the shoe is applied, and on no account 
should be used as an excuse for fitting 
the hoof to the shoe. 

Now, I know it takes time to fit 
You may find it 
necessary to go twice to a foot where 
once would have been sufficient. 


| | Horseshoers should show that they be- 





rere 


PPI nen 


RASPING THE WALL OF THE 
HOOF AND ITS DESTROY- 
ING EFFECTS. 


According to my j idgment, it is im 
possible to overestimate the importance 
of this sul j ct, writesa practical horse 
shoer in ihe Horseshoers’ Journal. 
When I was a boy the floor man kept 
a hack knife in his box, and after the 
shoe was nailed on he chopped off any 
of the wall which prej:cted beyond, 
then clinched and rasped off of the 
hoof until it fitted the shoe. This over- 
abundance of rasping was then greatly 
indulged in; in fact, when the hoofs 
were rasped right up to the haiz it was 
considered a job of extra finich. 

There is yet to be:found many shops 
where rasping the outer wall, or fitting 
the hoof to the shoe, instead of the 
shoe. to the hoof, is not thought to be 
an injurious practice, and let me say 
right here that whena horse is shod 
all around for a dollar the owner does 
not deserve to have it done any batter, 
as itis impossible fora man to take 
the time to fit shoes to the feet for any 
such price. 

But to return to. my subject. I re 
joice to say that this pernicious system 
of fisting the hoof to the shoe is dying 
out, and I take great pleasure in thank- 
ing the many veterinary authors whose 
untiring efforts in essays on shoeing 
have brought the changes, and have 
done so much to raise the craft to their 
present elevated position. 

lam very much against rasping the 


~ j long to a progressive age. Lot us em. 


brace every opportunity that is new if 
we find it better than the old; let us 
prove to the horse-owning public that 
our association is not, as some have 
said, a gigantic trust for raising the 
price of shoeing. Let us show by the 
excellence of our workmanship that 
better work deserves better pay ; let us 
prove by every word and deed that we 
are actuated by higher and grander 
motives than the mere love of the 
money grubber. 


od 
PROFITS IN SHEEP, 


{An essay by Carroll ©. Clevenger, 
read before the Mutual Farmers’ 
Club, of Frederick Co., Va ] 


The question referred to is, ‘Give us 
your views of the profit to be had from 
sheep, and the kinds best adapted for 
Virginia.” Since there seems to be a 
general improvement in the sheep in- 
dustry, we do well to direct our atten 
tion to sheep, and in considering the 
profits of sheep we should not forget 
their other advantages. Sheep require 
the most attention in the winter, when 
farmers are usually not very busy, 
and if farmers will take the interest in 
them that they should, their care will 
prove a pleasure. 

Sheep will help the farmer to keep 
down the bushes and weeds, for they 
seem to relish nearly all kinds of weeds, 
It is thought the weeds have medicinal 
properties that are healthful and are 
craved by the sheep. However this 
may be, they are known to be great 
scavengers, and on a weedy farm this 
would be quite an item. 

Again, sheep increase the fertility. of 
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the soil, Their manure is richer, pound 
for pound, than that of any other ani- 
mal. Comparing sheep manure with 
that of other animale, we find that 
sheep manure is worth $4 79 per ton, 
while cattle manure is worth $2 37, 
and horse manure $2 79 Sheep manure 
is more evenly distributed over the 
fisld, and is thought to be more readily 
available. The profits of sheep depend 
greatly upon the care and attention 
they receive. During the cold winter 
months and in rainy weather they 
should be comfortab!y housed. Up to 
the lambing season they should have 
all the hay they can eat, and the run 
of an old pasture. After the ewes have 
lambed, they should be fed grain for 
milk. As soon as possible, train the 
lambs to eat in a separate pen. Give 
them a little bran, oats and corn in 
different proportions, and mixtures, 
for lambs like a variety. Give them 
some bright clover hay:-~Always feed 

sheep and lambs clover hay. If you 
have no clover hay, sell your timothy 

hay and buy clover. 

Lambs are the most playful of ani 
mals, and they never play so well as 
when they have a steep bank, a pile of 
old boards, or the butt of an old straw 
rick to run over. That they may have 
this healthful exercise, something of 
this kind should be provided for them. 
As soon as possible in sprixg, turn the 
ficck into good pasture and shear as 
early as safe, for the lambs will do 
better afterwards. 

We find the Cotswolds, Leicesters, 
Shropshire Downs and Oxford Downs 
on the best level and slightly rolling 
lands of England; while the Hampshire 
Downs, South Downs, Dorsets and 
Cheviots are on the hills and rough 
lands. The former are large mutton 
breeds, accustomed to plenty of feed 
and the best treatment; while the lat 
ter are hardier and are usually more 
prolific. For thia locality, I think we 
cannot do better than get the common 
mountain ewes. When possible, select 
Dorset grades, with motherly tenden- 
cies. The Dorsets usually lamb earlier 
and the lambs mature quicker than 
others. 

Always head your flock with a tho: - 
oughbred ram. The best to cross wiih 
common ewesare the Shropshire Downs 
and South Downs. The latter, I think, 
have given the most general satisfac 
tion. 

The advantages and conveniences of 
a locality will determine the plan cf 
breeding. In the mountains of West 
Virginia, where feed is scarce and there 
are faw conveniences for housing the 
flocks in winter, the fa:m:ra aim to 
have the lambs come in the spring 
when pasture is luxuriant, and these 
are sold to us the foliowing fall a year 
for stock ewes. In this locality, where 
we have plenty of feed and barn room, 
our ot j ct should be winter lambs. We 
aim to have the lambs come in Janu 
ary and sell them in May. Many sell 
the whole flock at the same time, which 
is a very gocd plan if pasture is scarce. 
If you get a good bunch of sheepand 
have plenty of pasture it may be best 
to keep them over, for it is sometimes 
difficult to get a new flock that has 
been used to breeding late to breed 
early enough. We must learn to raise 
a fine quality of mutton for which 
there is alwaysa demand. Let wool 
be a secondary object. 

If the proper care and attention is 
given to sheep, I believe they will pay 
as well as any other stock, and better 
than raising grain forsale. I will give 
you the record of a neighbor’s flock 
for last season, and when we consider 
the low prices then prevailing, I think 
it a good showing. From a bunch of 
26 ewes he raised 40 lambs. These he 
sold for $4.85 each. The fleeces sold 
for six pounds at 17} cents, or $1 05 
each, making the total value of one 
season’s products $8.51 per ewe. 
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Drop us a portal or letter giving 
names and Postoffice addreeses of per- 
sons whom you think may be induced 
to subscribe to THE PROGRESSIVE Far- 
MER. Also stateif you will distribute 
a few sample copies among your 
neighbors. 


A PERSONAL LETTER TO THE 
READER. 





We want, dear reader, a club of new 
subscribers from your neighborhood 
Just think how many of your neigh. 
bors are not subscribers to THz Pro 
GRE:SIVE FARMER They should have 
it, at least, during thiscampaign. Send 
to us for a bundle of samples and get 
us up a club. You cannot do better 
work for the cause. THE PROGRESSIVE 
FarRMER pleases every member of the 
famiiy, and every issue will be ‘a 
warm number.” Get your neixhbors 
to subecribe now. One year, $1; six 
months 50 conts; three months, 25 
cents. 


Don't Waste Your Money ! 


Buggies $24; Saddles $1.90; Corn 
Shellers $1 45; Wheat Drills, Feed 
Outters, Cutaway Harrows, Hay 
Rakes, Threshers, etc. Write for 
Oatalogues. The prices will sur- 
prise you. Address: O. 0. Town- 
oan, boro, N. O., and men- 








this paper. 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUB 
LIC, 


Toune—"J oHN BROwN'S Bopy.” 


The following is one of the most pop- 
ular and stirring war songs ever writ 
ten. It was composed in 1861, was 
sung by thousands in the civii war, 
and now as our soldiers go forth to 
free oppressed Cuba from Spanish 
tyranny, it is being sung with renewed 
enthusiasm. Mrs Julia Ward Howe, 
the author, is now nearly 80 years of 
age, but is still an active worker along 
philanthropic and educational lines: 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord, 

He is tramping out the vintage where 
the grapes of wrath are stored ; 

He has loosed the fateful lightning of 
his terrible, swift sword; 

His truth is marching on. 


Chorus—Glory ! glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory ! glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory ! glory! Hallelujah! 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen him in the watchfire of a 
hundred circling camps; 

They have builded him an altar in the 
evening dews and damps. 

Ican read his righteous sentence by 
the dim and flaring lamps; 

His day is marching on. 

Chorus—Glory ! glors ! Hallelujah! etc. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in bur 
nished rows of steel; 

‘As ye deal with my contemners, so 
with you my grace shall deal; 

Let the hero, born of woman; crush 
the serpent with his heel, 

Since God is marching on.” 


Chorus—Glory ! glory ! Hallelujah, etc. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat, 

He is sifting out the hearts of men be- 
fore his judgment seat. 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer him, 
be jubilant, my feet, 

Our God is marching on. 
Chorus—Gloay ! glory ! Hallelujah! etc. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was 
born across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that trans 
figures you and me, 

As he died to make me holy, let us die 
to make men free, 

While God is marching on. 


Chorus—Glory ! glory ! Hallelujah, etc. 





We have a book, 
prepared especially for you, which 
we mail free. 


It treats of the 
stomach disorders—worms, etc.~ 
that every child is liable to, and for 


which Frey’s 
Vermifuge 


has been successfully used 
for a half century. 
One bottle by mail for 25e. 
E. &S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 
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("Did YOU ever think that, at $1 
a year, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the 
cheapest paper published in North Car- 
olina? It costs lots of money to run it. 
Every other $1 Carolina paper thatin 
any way approaches it in size,uses pat 
ent outsides,or is merely a re hash from 
some otherpaper. THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is all home print, 8 large pages 
every week, and contains something 
for every member of the family. Now 
is the time to subscribe. Give us a 
trial. We send it now at $1 per year, 


6 months for 50 cents or 8 months for 


25 cents. Give us a trial. 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLI- 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 


President— W. A. Gardner, Andrew’s 
Settlement. Va. 
Vice President—P. H. Rahilley, Lake 
City, Minn. 
Secre -Treasurer—W. P. Bricker, 
Cogan Station, Pa. 
LECTURERS, 
J. P. Soasamon, Charlotte, N. O. 
J. O. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn. 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. A. Gardner, Chairman, Andrew's 
Settlement, Pa.; A. B. Welch, Sec’y, 
Victor, N Y.; John Breinig, Junc 
tion, W. Va.; J. ©. Wilborn, Old 
Point, 8. O.; C. A. Barlow, San Luis 
O dispo, Cal. 
NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALLI- 
ANOE. 

President—John Graham, Warren 
ton, N. O, 

Vice-President —W. B. Upchurch, 
Morrisville, N. 0. 

Secretary-Tressurer—J.T. B. Hoover, 
Hillsboro, N. OC. 

State Business Agent—T. B. Parker, 
dillsboro, N.C. 

Lecturer—Dr. V. N. Seawell, Villa- 
aow, N. CO. 

Assistant Lecturer — W. B. Brick 
house, Mackey Ferry, N. C. 
a pmeeemtial 8. Mercer, Moyock, 





Door-keeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greens- 
boro, N. O. 

Assistant Door-keeper—Jas. E. Lyon, 
Darham, N. C. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—A. D. K. Wallace, 
Raleigh, N. O. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. 
A. Graham, Machpelah, N. O. 

XEOUTIVE OOMMITTEER OF THE NORTH 
EOAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANOE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, 


John Grabam, Warrenton, N. C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. O. 
A. F. Hileman, Concord; N. O. 

Dr. J. E Person, Pikeville, N. O. 
Thomas J. Oldbem, Teer, N. © 

STATE ALLIANOB JUDICIARY OOMMITTEE 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. O, 
W. 8. Barnes, Raleigh, N. O. 





T. Ivey, Oary, N. O. 
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BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
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SOUTHERN 
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COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. mr 
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National Lead Co., roo 


New York. 


} Chicago. 


St. Louis. 





for them. 


represent them. 


are usually unknown. 


wa By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White 
iy desired shade is readily obrain 

aole information and 1 showin som 

older showing pictures of house painted in « iffere.i designs «i ) i 
combinations of shades forwarded upon appiication Lo wuoce intendiag io paint. 
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AKERS of honest goods brand 


them correctly, and are responsible 


It does not pay to mis- 


It is the mixtures, the ‘‘sold- 


for-less-money”’ sorts, the ‘‘ White Leads ’”’ 
which are something else, that are sold under 
fictitious and misleading brands. 


The makers assume no responsibility, and 


Safety lies in makin 


sure that the brand is right. 


See list of genuine brands. 
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GOTTON ix 
CALES 


U. S. Standard. Fully Warranted. 


Ba Delivered at your R.R. Station and ample time 
for building and testing allowed before acceptance, 


OSGOOD SCALE CO., BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 


Good agents wanted in uncccupied 
territory. 


NO BETTER MEDIUM IN THE 
SOUTH. 

ADRIAN, Micu., March 4th, 1898. 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh N. C.: 
GENTLEMEN:—We _ believe ’__—itthat 
THE PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER is as valuable 
an advertising medium as any Other 
farm journal, in the Southern States, 
for our business. 

Yours truly, 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 
Dr. J. H. REYNOLDS, 
Special Advertiser. 


POMONA HILL NURSERIES 
POMONA, N. ©. 


Two miles west of Greensboro, N. C., on th: 
Southern Railway. Well known for thirt: 
years. Up with the times with all the new as we! 
asthe old fruits that are suited tomy trads 
which extends from Maine to Texas. The ne> 


Japan fruits and all other good fruit and flow 
ers I have, as shown in my new illustrate: 
catalogue, free to all. Agents wanted. 

(1898) 3.V. LINDLEY. Prov’ 
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MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. «¢ 
HOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 00., CLINTON, ‘10WA. 
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AUGUS ‘A, ATHENS 
WILMINGTON, NEW ORLEANS, 


CHATTANOOGA, NASHV 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 


Schedule in Effect March @, 1806, 






























































SOUTHBOUND. 
No. 408. No.4]; 
Ly. New York, Penn. R. R. *1100am 900 pn 
Lv. Philadelphia, ” 12pm 1206an 
Lv. Baltimore, * 81l5pm 250an 
Lv. Washington. a 440pm 4380an 
Lv. Richmond, A.O.L.. 856pm 906an 
Lv. Norfolk, S.A.L., *830pm *05an 
Lv. Portsmouth, ” 845pm 9Man 
Lv. Weldon, wd *1128pm *11 55an 
Ar. Henderson, “_*1266am _ *1 48 px 
Ar. Durham, wr 47 32am +416 pa 
Lv. Durham, ” +700pm +1019 am 
Ar. Raleigh, ad *2l6am *340 pm 
Ar. Sanford, » 3 33 am 06 — 
Ar Southern Pines, ‘“ 423am 6558 pm 
Ar. Hamlet, ba 607am 650pm 
Ar. Wadesboro, ” 6538am_ 8lipm 
Ar. Monroe. * 643am” 916pm 
Ar. Wilmington,  * \Guaageae *12 (6pm 
Ar. Charlotte, bed *750am *10 25 pm 
Ar. Chester, a *8(03am *10 56 pr 
Ly. Columbia, C. N. & L.R.R. ....... *6 00 pm 
Ar. Clinton, 8S. A.L. 45am *12 14am 
Ar. Greenwood, “ 1035 am 107 am 
Ar. Abbeviile, * llidgam 135am 
Ar. Elberton, > RU pm 248am 
Ar. Athens, 7” 113pm 3845am 
Ar. Winder, % 156 pm 428 am 
Ar. Atlanta, (Centraltime) 250pm 62am 
NORTHBOUND. 
* (Central time) No. 402. No. 38. 

Lv. Atlanta, 8S A.L. *1200n'n *750 pn 
Lv. Winder, bed 240pm 1040 pn 
Lv. Athens, a 313pm 1119 pr 
Lv. Elberton, = 415pm 123lan 
Ly. Abbeville ** 5615pm 135 an 
Lv. Greenwood, bee 54lpm 23am 
Lv. Clinton, be 3pm *255an 
Ar. Columbia, C.N.& L.R.R., ....... *7 45 an 
Lv. Chester. S.A. L. *813pm “25am 
Ar. Charlotte, bed *10 25 pm - *7 50am 
Lv. Monroe, ya *240pm = *6 05 

Lv. Hamlet, bed *1115pm 800 4 
Ar. Wilmington - *1200 pn 
Ly. Southern Pines, * *1200am *900 

Lv. Raleigh, * *2l6am 1125 = 
Ar. Henderson, al 828am *12 59 pn 
Ar. Durham, w +732am +416 pn 
Lv. Durham, ba +700 pm +1019 4 
Ar. Weldon, 7” 455am *2 45 

Ar. Richmond, A.C 82am 735 jon 


L. 
Ar. Washington, Penn.R. R., 1231 pm 11 30 pm 
Ar. Baltimore, bad 1464pm 103 am 
Ar Philadelphia, ad 350 pm 3 60 am 
Ar. New York. * *623pm *653 am 
Ar. Portsmouth, 8. A. L. 725am 5: 

Ar. Norfolk, ad *7 35 = 5 3 a 


*Daily. +Daily Ex. Sunday. 
“The Atl 
Nos, 402 and 403,-- :%s Atlante 


Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers and 
Coaches between Washington and Atlanta 
also Pullman Sleepers between Portsmoutr 
and Chester, 8. C, 


ony . A. L. Ex: 
Nos. 31 and 48,--,Te,S: A; k. Bx 
Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Ports- 


mouth and Atlanta, Company Slee be- 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. d ds 


Both trains make immediate connections a: 
Atlanta for Montgomery. Mobile. New Or 
laans, Texas, California, Mexico, Chattanooga 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 


For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to 


Ral .0. 
H. 8. LEARD, T. P A. igh. U.0 
Z. P. SMITH, ©. T. A. 


E. ST. JOHN, H. W. B. GLOVE 
Vice-President and Gen'l Mgr. _ Traffic 


tendent. righe. eae ony Ast 
General Office, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 














DO YOU WISH 
TO BUY, SELL 
OR EXSHANGE 


LANDS? 


If so, don’t simply puta 
notice on some old red oak 
but spend just a little more 
money and teil 


80,000 PEOPLE. 


what kind of land you 
have by putting an ad. in 
THE PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER, 
In all this vast concourse 
of readers, is it not reason- 
abie to suppoee that you 
will find some one that 
just the kind of land you 
have, and will pay you 
what it is worth? So many 
people wish to odvertise 
land for sale in THz Pro 
GRESSIVE F'aRMER that we 
have decided to make a 
Special and Unusually 
Low Ad. Rate to all wish- 
ing to buy orsell land. If 
you are one of these, and 
wish to save money, write 
us for our Special Offer. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


WANTED 


One General Agent to every ten coun- 
ties, to furnish horee and buggy and 
sell our famous Oholera Oure for Poul- 
try and Hogs. Liberal pay to suitable 
parties. Address: 
WORLD DRUG MFG. CO, 
NorFork, Va. 


POLK’S 


Diphtheria Cor 


CU RE! 











Diphtheria can only be cured by 
the application of. a remedy that 
will destroy the life of the germ 
organisms that produceit. Such a 
remedy is 


POLK’S 


DIPHTHERIA 
CURE. 


It is neither a caustic nor a pow- 
erful acid. It does not eat away 
the membrane; it simply perme 
ates it and destroys the little build. 
ers of it. leaving it to come away 
of itself, without violence and 
without leaving the throat raw and 
liable to hemorrhage, as it will be 
under any violent treatment. While 
80 efficacious as to deserve the name 
of a specific, it is perfectly harm- 
less in all cases and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

All that .is asked for it is a 
prompt and honest trial, according 
to directions, and it will certainly 
effect a cure, as is proven by the 
fact that it hae done so in hundreds 
of well authenticated cases, as our 
certificates will show. It does its 
own advertising. Only one dollar 
a bottle. 


—MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY— 


Mrs. Nita Polk Denmark, 


404 IN. Hast Street, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


CONSUMPTION 
and BRONCHITIS 
CURE. 


We learn, from a reliable source, 
that Judge Geo. E. Hunt, of Lexing- 
ton, N. C., has discovered a medicine 
of his own make, that is a sure cure 
for Consumption and Bronchitis All 
who are suffering with either disease, 
would do well to address him at Lex- 
ington, N.C. He has this medicine in 
any quantity desired at the low price 
of 50 cents per bottle. 


Mention this paper when you write. 











Soldierly Heroism 


knows only prompt obedienge to riors, Hav- 
ing no superter, TH AGH must be a ‘law 
unto itself,’’—a ‘‘self regulator.’’ 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 
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